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BURNS AND HIS HIGHLAND MARY. 


Tue poetry of Burns, high as it has been held, from 
the dawning of his fame to the present hour, is steadily 
progressing in public estimation. Although his efforts 
were short, random and desultory—and his standard, at 
times, grovelling and unworthy, some of the finest, 
sweetest strains in the English language have emanated 
from his pen. He wrote from a welling fount of imagi- 
nation and feeling within—his very faults are the off- 
spring of his carelessness of method—and therefore his 
beauties are drops from the well-springs of human 
nature, and consequently immortal. He was fond of 
chronicling his own feelings, joys and disappointments, 
in melodious song; and some of his first productions— 
those which most enkindle sympathy in the heart, are 
of this description. In none has he exhibited so much 
of true poetic beauty, as in ‘Highland Mary.’ It is 
believed to have referred to a disappointment in love, 
and to be the wail of his own spirit. It can hardly be 
conceived how so much of feeling could be conjured up 
in an indifferent heart; and the deep-toned sentiment of 
these verses are, themselves, evidences that they narrate 
an ‘ower true tale.’ This subject has furnished a de- 
lightful theme to the genius of the artist, and we are 
sure that every admirer of Burns—and who is not one? 
—will highly praise the accompanying engraving. The 
following is the song it illustrates :— 


HIGHLAND MARY. 
Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle of Montgomery, 
Green be your fields, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie ! 
There simmer first unfald her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary! 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasped her to my bosom ! 

The golden hours on angel wings, 

Flew o’er me and my dearie, 

For dear to me, as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary! 


Wi’ mony a vow and locked embrace, 

Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again; 

We tore oursels usunder. 

But oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae carly! 

Now green ’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary ! ; 
VoL. xu.—19 
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Oh, pale, pale now those rosy lips 

I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly, 

And closed for aye, the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mouldering now in gilent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 

But still within my bosom’s core, 

Shall live my Highland Mary! 


Estimated by strict rules of criticism, ‘ Highland Mary’ 
is very inferior; there being scarce a couplet in which any 
attention is paid to rhyme; but its exquisiteness resides 
in its sweet simplicity and true feeling—which the 
picture beautifully exemplifies. The artist has evidently 
drawn inspiration from his subject. H. F. He 








Original. 
TO SCIENCE. 


On, Science, they defame thee, that do paint 
Imagination shackled by the chain 
Thou twin’st around the Soul! There is no taint 
In thine impressive truths! The mind would fain 
Drink in a deeper, broader, sweeter stream 
Of glorious exaltation, when thy voice 
Sheds o’er the waste of ignorance, a gleam 
Of thine own excellence, and bids rejoice 
The uncovered darkness of pale error’s night, 
And guides the wanderer with the ray of thine unerring light. 


What! Is‘ imagination’s airy wing,’ 

Checked in its lofty soarings, that thy hand 
Has bid proud Commerce o’er the waters fling 

Her grasping power, and seek the stranger land? 
Tell me, thou mighty Ocean! has man found 

No eloquence of poetry in thee ? 
And you, ye mountain billows! do ye bound, 

And the soul scape from your inspiring, free ? 
Ocean—man shrunk thy madness to assail, 
Tul Science laid her hand on thee, and triumphed o'er thy 

gale! 


’ 
Say! ‘hat the power that touched with magic wand 
The enclosing confines of yon circling arch ? 
Bade the closed portals of the heavens expand— 
Bright orbs revealing on their glorious march ! 
Science, 'twas thine! See—the dim clouds disperse, 
Unpierced for ages! By thy touch displayed, 
Breaks on the wondering eye—a universe |— 
Worlds in primeval robes of light arrayed !~ 
That in proud gladness rolling, ever raise 
To God the voice of triumph, the choral song of praise! 


And Thou, Unseen! Eternal! who didst wake 
To life that song of triumph! who hast reared 
The pillars of that universe! who spake! 
And from black chaos countlese orbs appeared !— 
The soul, by Science led, to Thee aspires! 
Soars 'bove the confines of the enshrouding gloom ! 
Views, while Faith quickens her unquenching fires, 
Infinity !—thy resting-place !—thy home !— 
Treads o’er the upward path by Science shown— 
Spurne the clay chain that binds to earth and worships at thy 
throne! % Fm 
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Original. 
IN A COTTAGE.* 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Alas, that poverty’s evil eye, 

Should e’er come hither, 

Such sweets to wither, 
The flowers laid down their heads to die, 
And hope fell sick as the witch drew nigh.” 


Bexeatu the old chestnut where Sophia was first 
introduced to the reader, stood the strange young gen- 
tleman of our story, morning which had brought 
that young lady so unceremoniously from her bed. 
Now and then he cast a glance up the highway leading 
to the cottage, half impatiently, and yet with a dissatis- 
fied air, as if he expected, more than he desired, the 
appearance of some object from that direction. A fine 
bay horse stood at a little distance, attached to a light 
carriage, and the young man occasionally diverted his 
impatience by buckling and refitting some of the nume- 
rous leathern straps that composed the head gear, though 
his unskilful alterations proved no slight annoyance to 
the noble animal. When there were no more buckles to 
tighten, nor straps to misplace, he began to walk up and 
down on the greensward and patches of moss, which 
spread, wet with dew, and flushed with tiny flowers, like 
a variegated carpet, under the tree, then whiled away 
another ten minutes by dexterously cutting up the wild 
blossoms, and the great purple heads from a bunch of 
thistles, with his light carriage-whip. A heap of purple 
and snowy down, and some scores of daisy-heads, lay 
scattered upon the delicate moss, and the silken-tipped 
lash was coiling and quivering, like a serpent, around 
the stem of a rich crimson-wood lily, which started up 
from a clump of brake leaves, with its cup brimful of 
dew, and mottled all over with ruby spots, so queenly 
and beautiful that it seemed treason to destroy it, when 
Emma Carlton appeared at a distance, dressed for a 
journey, and with a large travelling-basket in her hand. 
The young man gave his whip a nervous jerk, and the 
poor wood-lily went flying in fragments through the air 
like a nest of young butterflies, frightened up from the 
grass. After a moment of irresolution, he went forward 
to meet the young girl, though, even in his greeting, there 
was an air of restraint amounting almost to displeasure. 
“T began to think you would not come,” he said, 
gently taking the basket from her arm. “ This is very 
heavy; you must be tired.” 
There was no animation or joy in his face, and his 
voice was any thing but cheerful. It certainly was not 
the greeting which Emma had expected to receive from 
one for whom she was taking a step which, even then, she 
began almost to repent of. 
She looked up with a startled and timid expression, 
and the youth seemed touched when he saw that she 
was very pale, and that her soft eyes were brimming 
with tears. 
“ Do you repent, Emma?” he said, earnestly; “ say 

if even now your confidence in me is shaken. 
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cannot trust me with your whole heart, it is not too late. 
I would not take a half-reluctant bride.” 

Emma burst into tears. “I do not fear you. 
trust you, but oh, this is a painful step. I did not dream 
how painful, till I stood by the bed-side of my poor mother, 
and felt that she would awake to find me gone.” 

“ Even yet you may return to her, Emma—”’ 

Stewart broke off, for he felt the trembling girl start, and 
saw the deep flush of mortified pride gather and burn on 
her cheek. She was evidently wounded to the heart by 
his willingness to resign her. 

“ Nay, I would not pain you, my sweet girl,” he said, 
taking her gloved hand in both his, and looking earnestly 
in her face; “ you are young, pure-hearted, full of gene- 
rous feeling, but more inexperienced, and by far too 
trustful. I have told you that I am poor—that priva- 
tion and even bodily labor must be the lot of my wife. 
Think yet again, if, for this dreary, comfortless station, 
you can, with your whole soul, resign your beautiful 
home, and all that pertains to it—if you can give up 
that wealth which woos you to the arms of another— 
reputation—for even that may suffice—yourself—every 
thing, to go forth, for life, with a stranger? Deliberate 
well, my Emma,” he continued, as they reached the 
‘carriage, “I will not urge—I will not even council you, 
for this moment your destiny is in your own hands. 
It needs but a motion—but the placing of your foot on 
that step, and it passes forth to the will of another.” 
Nothing could have been more earnest or manly than 
this address. The little hand that was clasped in that 
of the speaker, thrilled and trembled to each word, like 
the key of’ a high-toned instrument to the touch of 
master. On her way from the cottage, Emma had 
almost resolved to bid her lover farewell, and abandon 
the perilous step she was tempted to take. She began 
to find a runaway match attended with rather more 
inconvenience and heartaches, than her romantic fancy 
had imagined. Had her own feelings been such a 
usually lead young ladies into imprudent marriages—t 
mixture of romance, passion and vanity, she might have 
gone on with heedless and giddy obstinacy, to the com 
pletion of her wild project; but within the few weeks of 
her strange courtship, the heart of the young girl had 
taken up that strong, enduring faith in another, which 
puts the seal of maturity and womanhood on the affec- 
tions. She loved earnestly, devotedly, and with th 
whole strength of her nature. It would seem as if trv 
affection were the root of intellect ; for no sooner is tha 
| allowed to fix and spread in the human heart, than th 
mind puts forth a richer growth of blossoms, more del: 
cate, more pure and sweet, than those that have lived 
there before; thought gives them beauty; feeling, per 
fume and circumstance, sometimes come like a burst 4 
sunshine, to quicken the root, and kindle the whol 
plant to sudden maturity. Had her lover continued 
careless, or had he striven to win her by the arts ané 
persuasions which most men would have used, Emms 
might have found strength to return to her home 
and duty; but he had generously left her free to ac 
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* Coneluded from page 121. 
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with him. Pride, as well as affection, was busy at her | ~~ in expectation of their presence. 
heart. In her own person, she would prove to him the | 


strength and disinterestedness of woman’s love. 


smile. 


step, ascended the carriage. He sprang in after her, 


and the next instant they were dashing through a cross 


road leading to the main rout from New Rochelle to the 
city. On their way, young Stewart—for that was the 
name by which Emma knew her lover—became cheer- 
ful, almost high spirited. Though Emma strove to) 
follow his example, her joy was not the calm, modest, | 
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In a few moments, 
a tall, reverend man, with hair as white as snow, and 


While | eyes that dwelt like a blessing on every face they 
he was speaking, she gazed on his face, and her soft eyes 


grew brighter, while her lips parted in a sweet, proud 


| 
| encountered, entered from an inner room. Emma felt 


the fingers of her companion tighten about her own, and 


When he ceased, she unconsciously returned the } she had a confused consciousness that he was striving to 
claxp of his hand, and placing her foot firmly on the | 


| give her courage by his own self-possession. She stood 
up, but her brain was giddy, and a strange sensation of 

shame and self-reproach took possession of her heart, 

as she pronounced t w which could be broken only 

by crime or death, without one friend to rely upon, or 
| one being whom she had ever known, to bid her God- 
| speed. 


|| When all was over—when the last solemn words of 





contented feeling which should accompany the heart of || the divine fell upon her heavy heart, she sunk to a chair, 


a bride to the altar, but there was nervousness in her 
manner, and excitement in her happiness—a sense of | 
wrongdoing, striving with the dove that brooded but 
unquietly in her bosom. She was, in truth, femininely 
proud, and respected the man by her side too highly, 
not to feel a sense of shame and degradation in the step | 
she was taking. The romance of getting up in a damp 
morning, and of stealing, like a thief, from her own | 


hearthstone to be married, lost much of its charm in the } 
trial. She began to think that there might be something | 


of comfort and dignity in the support of friends, and the 
intermediation of parents, when an only child was passing | 
forth from the home of her childhood, to be sheltered be- || 
neath another's roof-tree. More than once her cheek | 
burned with a sense of her own indelicate position, and | 
tears of regret for those she had left behind, would occa- 
sionally force their way to her eyes. 
They had no reason to fear that some angry papa, with 
iage, and four post horses, would be in pursuit, 
took their breakfast at a public house on the way, and 
arrived in the city some time before noon. Emma be- 
came restless and anxious as she entered the city through 
the Bowery—the passing to and fro of strange faces, con- 
fused and gave her a headache. The railroad-cars, filled 
with human beings—the heavy omnibusses thundering 
over the pavement—all were in painful contrast with the 
tranquil fields and quiet home she had left. Never, on 
earth, had she known a time that seemed less like her 
wedding-day. They stopped at a lofty house somewhere 
in the vicinity of Bleecker Street. She did not exactly 
know the place, for, in the confusion of her thoughts, 
she had taken no note of the various windings which the 
carriage had made since leaving the Bowery; but when 
it drew up before the house of the divine, a conscious- 
ness of her position—a fearful sense of the vow she 
was about to take, rushed to her mind, and as she at- 
tempted to descend the steps, Stewart received her 
almost fainting, in his arms. 

“Courage, dear Emma!” he whispered, placing her 
on the pavement. “Do not falter now—it is but a 
moment, and you are mine for ever.” 

She strove to look up and to answer him, but a faint 
smile, trembled on her lips, and a slight, nervous clasp of 
the slender fingers resting on his arm, was all the reply 
she had strength to give. He supported her into the 


} covered her face, and wept like a child. Yet she still 
possessed a confused sense of what was passing in the 
| room; she knew that papers were signed by more 
than one person, and that they were given to the care of 
her husband, but it all seemed as the passages of a 
\|dream. She could not reslize that she was indeed 
| married. After a time, her husband came to her side, took 
her hand, and pressed it to his lips. Never had his voice 
| fallen on her ear so gentle and encouraging; never had 
| her heart thrilled to its tones with a pleasure so exqui- 
| site, and yet so tinged with pain. They brought wine to 
\ | her, which she tasted, and it gave her strength to depart. 
| When the clergyman and the strange persons of his 
household had rendered their formal congratulations, she 
gathered her shawl about her, and went forth, to go, 
| she knew not whither, a wedded wife. Through cross 
\| streets, and along dark, narrow passages, the carriage 
| made its way into a remote neighborhood, which she had 





so | never seen before. The houses were old, and unevenly 


built; occasionally a new brick tenement might be seen, 
but it seemed sadly out of place amid the mujority of 
dwellings, mostly out of repair, and all overrunning with 
human beings. Women and children, of the lowest class, 
were gossipping from the windows, and around the cellar 
doors, where quantities of decayed fruit and withered 
vegetables were exposed for sale, and a dirty impove- 
rished grocery-store stood directly opposite the house 
before which Stewart checked his horse. It was a 
dingy, yellow tenement, with rickety blinds, that might 
have boasted a small possession of paint some ten or 
twelve years before. A wooden stoop was raised from 
the side-walk, by two or three low broad steps, and the 
door was ornamented with a little cast iron knocker, 

which might have cost some eighteen pence, in its best 

days. Emma almost gasped for breath, as her husband 

sprang from the carriage, and held out his hand as if 
expecting her to alight. She hesitated, and looked 

anxiously in his face, for she could not bring herself to 

believe that dreary house was to be her home; but he 


seemed quite unconscious of her astonishment, and 


busied himself in removing ber travelling-basket from 
the carriage to the stoop, while she prepared to descend. 
The poor bride gathered her dress about her, that it 
might escape the contagion of the unswept walk, and 
followed her husband. He lifted the knocker, and then 








to a room where severed persons were waiting, as 


very good humoredly busied himself in brushing away 
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the dust which had been transferred therefrom to his white | expression, as if she had began to doubt the respecta- 
“I do not wish to be impertinent, 


After some minutes delay, the door was opened | bility of her tenants. 


gloves. 
by a little fat woman, with a red and rather good natured | or any thing like it, but are you really married?” 
“You are impertinent, madam,” said Stewart, sternly. 


face, shaded by a cap, which, from all appearance, must | 
have indulged in a decided antipathy to water for several | “ Let us pass; or, if you prefer it, we will leave your house 
successive months, an antipathy in which the face seem-| altogether! Emma, my poor girl,”’ he continued addres- 
ed somewhat inclined to participate. sing his shrinking and half terrified wife,—‘‘ why do you 
“Oh, here you be at last, are you?” she said, placing | tremble so—am I not with you?” 

her little round person in the doorway, as if determined |, “ Yes, yes,” she whispered, clinging to his arm, “but 
to have some chat with the newycomers before she per- | do take me away, any where, from this horrid woman. 
“ Says I to Sarah, wlien she came |! ‘Oh, dear, she’s fainting away!” exclaimed Mrs. 


mitted them to enter. 
home from the shop to dinner, I shouldn’t wonder if that | Ward, observing the pale cheek and quivering lips of 
the distressed girl, and without farther comment, she 


young gentleman changes his mind after all, and wants 
us to let the rooms again to some one else, he seems so darted through a side door, and re-appeared armed with 
long about coming, and then there be all the trouble of a huge camphor-bottle, just as the young couple had 
cleaning to go over with again, besides showing the, reached the first landing on the stairs. With officious 

_ kindness she ran after them, pouring the restorative into 
’ her hand as she ascended, and before Emma was in the 








rooms, and having a bill on the house.” 

“Be so good as to stand aside that we may pass,’ 
said the bridegroom, annoyed beyond measure, at her least aware of her purpose, she found her face deluged 
pertinacious loquacity, and at being kept an object of with camphor, ‘and the chubby fingers of Mrs. Ward 
notice to a group of idle loungers gathered before the pressed pertinaciously over her nose and mouth. 
opposite grocery. “1 rather think that will bring her to,” said the little 

“ Oh, come in, come in. I did not mean to keep you | woman, appealing to the young husband, as if she expect- 
on the stoop,” said the little woman, stepping back,! ed no small degree of gratitude for her persevering be- 
and holding the door wide open. | nevolence. “If it doesn’t, I’m sure I can’t tell what 

Stewart conducted his trembling bride into the narrow | will.” 
passage, merely inquiring of the little officious woman if) Stewart made no answer, but passing his arm round 
their rooms were ready. | Emma’s waist, he hurried by his tormentor, and entering 

“ To-be-sure they be,” she replied, taking a broad sur-| a room at the head of the stairs, shut the door. Mrs. 
vey of poor Emma from head to foot, as she spoke. “I} Ward, who was following close behind, with her cam- 
always am as good as my. word—and didn’t I promise to phor-bottle, stopped short, and a blank expression fell 
have them all put to rights? It cost a good deal of; over her round face. 


money though; there was seven and sexpence to the|  « Well, if ever I saw any thing like that,” she exclaim- 
woman who washed the winders and scrubbed the | ed, eying the door, as if still entertaining some designs 
floors, besides two shillings for lime and whitewash—_| of penetrating farther. “Never mind; I rather think 


then there was the wood-sawyer and—”’ | she will want some of my help about housekeeping, 
Permit us to pass to our rooms and I will attend to | f before many days, and if she does, I’ll remember this, 
all your charges some other time,” said Stewart, hur-| I promise her.’ 
riedly moving toward a set of narrow stairs, covered with}, Muttering these consolatory reflections to herself, Mrs. 
arag carpet in tolerable repair. Mrs. Ward was not | Ward descended the stairs, put away the camphor-bo 
to be so readily shaken off, but closed the door, and fol- | |, and taking her seat on the red and blue patchwork ci - 
lowed the pair, resolute on a good understanding with | jon which adorned her sewing-chair, soon lost all irrita- 
her tenants, before she permitted them to take posses: | tion excited by her tenants, in the interest bestowed 
sion. on a half boot which she had been industriously cording 
“« There was one thing which I forgot to mention,” she | before their entrance. 
said, forcing her way between Stewart and the wall,| The rocm to which young Stewart conducted his 
and planting herself before the young pair, a second time, | wife, was the best of three composing the suite which was 
‘We are not over rich, and in these hard times, every || henceforth to be her home. It was a small apartment, 
body wants their money as soon as it’s due. I suppose | with two narrow windows, which commanded a view of 
it will be just as easy for you to pay rent every week as || the opposite side-walk—a street pump, and the grocery 
any way, You know we did not ask any security, and || | before mentioned. The walls were decorated with coarse 
there is no telling how soon you may get tired of keeping || | paper of a sickly bluish ground, covered with groups of 
house; this young lady here don’t look as if she had ever! sheep or camels; it were difficult saying which, each 
taken hold of real hard work; why, her hand is as white | guarded by a stiff-looking shepherd, brandishing a huge 
as a lily!” || crook, by way of doing the pastoral. The floor was 
Here Mrs. Ward took possession of the poor bride’s || uncarneted, and of a dark yellow color, which gave out 
hand, which lay in her’s much like the fruit of a cocoa-| a strang odor of fresh paint. Several wooden chairs— 
nut in its shell, and began to examine the valuable rings || straight, awkward things, of the same orange hue, but 
which gemmed the slender fingers. | adorned with sundry green stripes and leaves, stood, 
“ Real diamond ?” she inquired, lifting her small grey || with a formal, chilly look, about the room, and between 


p ib to the face of her tormented auditor, with a strange | the windows hung a prim looking-glass, set in alternate 
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pieces of black and yellow wood; a small stained break- 
fast-table was stationed underneath, and a pair of cast 
andirons, glittering with British lustre, stood crossed in 
the fireplace. There were no books—no plants—noth- 
ing to make the room comfortable or home-like. All 
was new, clean, and as desolate as possible. 

Emma sat down on one of the hard chairs, and looked 
timidly into her husband’s face; he did not appear to 
observe the tears that sprang to her eyes in spite of her 
effort to suppress them, but took a survey of his domicil 
with a satisfied air, and even congratulated himself on 
its appearance. 

“We shall be quite snug and comfortable here, 
Emma,” he said, cheerfully. ‘“ The house-work will | 
come a little hard to you at first, but habit will soon 
render it easy.” 

The poor bride could hardly suppress a sob. Her | 
ideas of love in a cottage, had always comprised one | 
servant, or a little girl for help, at least, and an unplea- , 
sant vision of scrubbing-brushes, gridirons and dusters, 
broke rather gloomily on the first day of her honey-moon. 

Buonaparte, when planning his passage of the Alps, | 
could not have felt more anxious fears than beset our 
poor bride on the morning when she was talled upon to | 
commence her household. duties. All necessary stores | 
had been provided, but in her whole life, she had never , 
prepared a meal. 
well enough. 


Some detached dishes she understood | 
She could make tea, and had brewed 

coffee to the admiration of her mother’s guests, in the | 
silver urns and }rench apparatus which had facilitated | 
those operations at the cottage. But Stewart had com- 

missioned Mrs. Ward to buy the furniture and neces- | 
saries for his expected household, and in place of glit- 

tering silver and French fitters, Emma found a tall | 
conical coffee-pot of japaned tin, with a little smooth | 
upright spout, and a lid, that looked like a corpulent | 
extinguisher, an article that had, by some miracle, emi-| 
grated from the interior of Connecticut to the auction- | 
stalls at Chatham Square, and from thence, found its 

way, through the instrumentality of Mrs. Ward, to the | 
possession of our young house-keeper. Being entirely | 
ignorant of the mysterious process by which experienced 

housewifes clarify their morning beverage, it was no. 
band, at the breakfast-table, with a tasteless and some- } 
what muddy compound of weak cofiee, bluish milk, and | 
coarse brown sugar, which he very heroically contrived | 


matter of astonishment that Emma presented her hus- ! 


to swallow, assuring her, however, that he seldom took | 
more than one cup in the morning. 

Stewart went out immediately after breakfast, and a 
sad, lonely day succeeded. Emma strove to convince | 
herself that she was happy, and prepared for the toil |) 
and humiliation that lay before her, but, spite of herself, } 
there was a feeling of dissatisfaction—almost of resent- |, 


ment, lurking in her heart. Her pride was constantly | 


f 
| 


ing to an excellent rule there set down. 


eyes brimming with tears of vexation. 
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near, she wept at the thoughts of going forth into the 
street to procure water where all the low people and 
passers-by might gaze upon her. For more than an 
hour she loitered by the window, hoping for an opportu- 
nity to steal out, unnoticed, on her menial errand, and 
when in despair she did go forth, it was with a burning 
cheek and a frightened look, as if she were about to 
commit some felony. A neat colored woman, with a 
gay madrass kerchief bound over her brow, was filling 
her own pail at the pump. She drew back as Emma 


approached, and when she saw how awkwardly her 


| small fingers grasped the handle, the kind black not 


only relieved them from their task, but carried the pail 
across the street for her. It was a delicate act, and 
Emma was very grateful for it. 

A thousand petty annoyances marked our young 
housekeeper’s domestic progress during the first week. 
She had some leisure hours, and those were devoted to 
the study of Miss Leslie’s Receipt Book, Mrs. Child’s 
Fraugal Housewife, and various other volumes of like 
import, which she had persuaded Stewart to purchase 
It was through one of these 
books that Mrs. Ward’s prophecy that these young 


for her improvement. 


people would yet find themselves compelled to seek her 
assistance, was realized. In one of these very excellent 
volumes, Emma found it set down as an opinion, that 
domestic bread was both better in quality, and more eco- 
From 
that moment, she resolved to proceed forthwith to the 


nomical, than that purchased from a city bakery. 


experiment of bread making in her own person; so with 
a pail of flour on one hand, and a receipt-book on the 
other, she commenced mingling the ingredients, accord- 
With a great 
deal of labor and awkward exertion, she succeeded in 
forming her materials into smooth round loaves, ready 
for the oven, and commenced washing the paste from 
her hands, preparatory to placing them therein. But, 
alas! the most lavish use of water was insufficient for 
her purpose; washing only seemed to fasten the vexa- 
It was 
of no avail that she wrung them together, and plunged 


tious substance more obstinately to her fingers. 


them again and again in the pure element. The oven 
was getting cold—her bread was, even then, over light, 
and still there seemed no possible chance of disencum- 
bering her hands without assistance. In this exigency, 
she resolved on appealing to Mrs. Ward for counsel. 
Great was the surprise of that little body when her new 
tenant enter her apartment with flushed cheeks, and 


She started 


from her patch-work cushion, upset a chair, and trod 


on the cat in the plenitude of her vulgar delight. 

“T declare, you can’t think bow glad I am to see you. 
We began to think you did not mean to be neighborly,” 
she exclaimed, seizing one of the hands which Emma 
had extended in explanation of her predicament. ‘ My 


rebelling against the menial offices which she had taken || goodness ! what is the matter?” she continued, sud- 
upon herself. There was a bitter smile on her young || denly relinquishing her hold and surveying her own 


lip when she looked down upon the sleeve of her black | 


plump palm which had shared somewhat in the misfor- 


silk dress which had been torn in carrying an armful | tune of her visitor. 


of wood from the yard to the kitchen fire; when she | 


found no water in the pail, and the tea-hour drawing | 
ul 





Emma explained her perplexing situation, at which 
Mrs. Ward went off in a fit of laughter that threatenec 
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“T thought sometimes,”’ said she, timidly, “ that you 


dislocate every joint in her little body while she searched 
might have taken a house in some more pleasant neigh- 


in a neighboring closet for a flour box. At first her visi- 
borhood.”’ 


“ But then,” said Stewart, seriously, “with the in- 
creased rent, thus incurred, how was I to meet our ex- 


tor was offended, but there was something so hearty and 
good natured in the little woman’s merriment, that at last 
her pride fairly gave way to a sense of the ridiculous, 


and as the flour was rubbed over her hands her ownclear  penses out of my poor salary, how provide for probable 
sickness or want of employ?” 


deliverer. “I have been very foolish and unreasonable, I fear,” 

“There now, let me go and help you put the bread in said imme, lifting her tearful eyes to his; “I did not 
t, [| reflect.” 

** Never again indulge in hard thoughts of your hus- 
bend without explaining them to him at once,” replied 
Stewart, earnestly; “evil repinings against those we 
love, if indulged in, will not fail at last to win the heart 
from its object; there should be confidence in all things 


” 


ringing laugh mingled with the delighted chuckle of her 


the oven; you've got a good many things to learn ye 
can tell you,” said the really kind woman, delighted at 
being of service; “‘come, come, I may not speak fine 
language, or wear silk dresses to do my work in, but if 
you are sick or in trouble (and who knows what may 
happen) you may be glad to have even me for a friend; 


s0 come along, people that live in the same house ought between us, my Emma. 
fol P = 


“ And have you no thoughts which I may not share ? 
no secrets that you do not entrust to me?’’ inquired the 
young wife, looking timidly, and yet with some degree of 
earnestness, in his face. 

It was Stewart’s turn to become confused, a painful 
flush stole over his face, and his fine eyes wavered be- 


to be neighborly.” 

There was kindness and sincerity in the good woman’s 
speech, and those are qualities which can never fail to 
touch the heart. From that day, Mrs. Ward, with all 
her officious vulgarity, became a valuable counsellor to | 
the inexperienced girl. If she was ill or desponding, 
during the many hours of her husband’s absence, there neath her gaze. 
was Mrs. Ward bustling about with a cheerful face and ‘ That is a strange question,” he said; ‘ what secrets 
ready hand, ministering to her wants, relating droll anec- | Should I have from you?” 


dotes, and lending cheerfulness to many an hour, that,|, “1 cannot tell, but you never mentioned a mother or 


but for her, humble as she was, might have been spent in | “sister to me, yet I have heard you talk about them in 
loneliness and repining. Days, weeks, and months went your sleep.” 

““Tndeed, when?” 

“ Last night, for instance.” 

“It is strange—what could I have said ?” 

‘Oh, you seemed to be pleading with them to release 


by and our young wife gradually became accustomed | 
and almost reconciled to her humble station. Habit, and i 
the exercise of her fine taste, soon shed a degree of com- ' 
fort, if not of elegance, over her dwelling; she bad con- | 
trived to embellish the little parlor, and to purchase | YOu from some promise. 
many trifling necessaries without applying to her husband “Well, and did I say what the yo was? 
for money; her most valuable ring was disposed of by || Dreamers should be consistent, you know.” 
Mrs. Ward, and a neat carpet soon after concealed the“ No, you began to mutter all kinds of unintelligible 
yellow painted floor. A few plants just bursting into | things to yourself. I could only make out that they had 
blossom graced the window simultaneously with the | persuaded you to do something which you did not like, 
carpet, and a proud and happy being was Emma when | for you persisted that you had gone far enough, and 
she saw her husband's face light up, and his fine eyes be- | would explain all.” 
come dim with tenderness, as he witnessed her aad ‘‘ What could that mean ?” 
effort to make his home pleasant. “] I il. b 4 h 
“ Tt will not always be thus, my sweet wife,” he raid | } er Pee. ae 
y ’ ? , 
that night, as he looked cheerfully round the little room | 
and drew the pleased and blushing young creature to his | 
bosom. ‘We shall yet see better days, be assured. I) 
do not keep either you or myself in this state of servi- 
tude without some hopes of a change. With economy | 
much may be accomplished, and you are becoming a very | 
prudent domestic girl, Emma. A happier one you cer- 
tainly shall be yet, if I have the power to make you so.” 

“I am happy now,” murmured the young wife. 

“ Yes, just this moment, Emma,” replied the husband, 
lifting her face from his bosom and kissing her forehead; _ 
“ but sometimes when I’m absent, or when I keep back | plies. 

a portion of my weekly earnings as a provision for the | “Nay, do not break off that bud yet,” said Emma, lay- 
future, do you never repine, never in your heart reproach | | ing her hand on his, as he was carelessly twisting off ¢ 
. | young rose, whose crimson heart was jast beginning to 


/in earnest.” 

“Doubtless,” replied the husband, with a constrained 
| laugh; ‘people who talk nonsense in their sleep usually 
are. How foolish all this is, dearest,” he continued, 
| abruptly, kissing her again with some appearance of 

emotion; ‘‘ come, let me ae at your plants, you have 
not told me their names yet.”’ 
| Emma followed him to the window, and he asked 
| several questions about the myrtles and roses which she 
| had stationed there, but evidently with a pre-occupied 
and anxious mind; for he did not seem to hear her re 


me. 


Emma felt that she could not deny the charge, a blush | break through the green leaves, “‘ to-morrow or the day 
spread over her face and her eyes drooped beneath his after, at farthest, it will begin to open and then you shall 
earnest gaze. 


| have it.’’ 


“ui 
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“Shall I?” replied the husband, abstractedly, end | 


leaving the window, he threw himself in a chair and 
sat for a long time lost in gloomy and silent thoughts. 
Emma, too, became dull and sorrowful. At all times, 
and more particularly when Stewart seemed ill at ease, 


159 


drew forth an easy chair, which she had sacrificed an- 
other ring to purchase, and placed Stewart's slippers 


before it; but tears were in her eyes all the time, and 


she had felt apprehensive and suspicious that all her) 


efforts and sacrifices had failed to make him happy. 
She was well aware that at times thoughts of her own | 
luxuriant and beautiful home lay heavily at her heart; 
that much of her discomfort had arisen from secret re- 


after every thing was ready she sat down despondingly to 


await his coming. 

Hours went slowly by and yet he came not; it was a 
damp night, and even had it been otherwise, there 
seldom appeared any object in that street worthy of 
notice; yet the watchman stationed opposite Stewart's 


dwelling was surprised to see a pale, sad face looking 


gret for the sorrow she had left in that home; she would | 


sometimes think of her mother, and of the childless soli- 
tude to which her own rash, undutiful conduct had con- 
signed her, till her heart yearned with a strange home- 
sick longing, to throw herself at that parent's feet, and 
ask forgiveness and a blessing on her union: but hitherto 
pride had held her back, her cheek crimsoned at the very 
thoug ht of revealing even to her indulgent parent the hum- 
ble fortune to which she had consigned herself. She pre- 
ferred living on without one female friend, knowing that 


anxiously forth through a thicket of window plants into 
the damp night, hour, after hour, as if it could not tire 
with watching. Thrice the sash was flung up and then 


he caught the gleam of a white neck bending through the 


shrubs and of two small hands wrung and twined together 


} asin an agony of impatience. 


At length the face disap- 
peared, but it was only for a moment, for directly after 


| the window was darkened, and a female form muffled ina 


she was an object of reproach to all who had once loved | 


her, rather than expose her poverty. Had Stewart con- 


| 


tinued cheerful and happy, she might have forgotten all 1 
in the deep affection which had led her to resign |, 
so much for his sake; but there were seasons when he | 
too, seemed wretched and full of self-reproach, when | 


even her soft voice or the gentle touch of her hand | 
seemed to fill him with distress. She gazed on him 
that night as he sat with his elbow leaning on the table. 
and the light flickering over his noble features, and her 


heart filled with new apprehension. | 


that he regretted their union, and that she was becom- || 


ing a burthen to him; what else could render him so 


She began to fear | 


| shawl came hastily through the street door and crossing 
| over to his station, rushed up the street, a lamp shone 


full upon her face at the moment, and he knew it was the 


'| same which had been gazing all the evening from the 


window. 

In about an hour the poor girl returned, her step was 
feeble and unsteady, and as she passed the watchman 
again, he could hear that she was weeping bitterly. 
His interest was excited, and he observed that as she 


‘entered her dwelling, a lad, who had been loitering 


silent and unsocial. He had left no mother—broken over || 
| closed, leaving the curious watchman in darkness and 


no duties—did he begin to feel contempt for his wife, | 
that she had thought so lightly of her’s? These were | 


strange, painful thoughts, but they haunted the bosom of | 


that young creature through the whole of that sleepless || she held in her hand. 


around the grocery during the last hour, followed her 
The boy took a folded paper from his 
cap, and it seemed as if the joyful cry which burst from 


into the passage. 


that young creature’s lips, as she saw the writing, bad 
startled him, for he turned and ran hastily up the street, 
leaving the letter in her hand. A moment and the door 


| perplexity. Poor Emma, it was her movements that had 
been so curiously watched; it was Stewart’s letter which 
He had left her—the blow 


_ night. | had fallen—he had left her! The letter was kindly 


The next day Emma continued sad and thoughtful. | ! worded, “ they must part for a season, only for a season,” 
Mrs. Ward took her shoe-binding up stairs and express- | ‘it said, but it continued an earnest request that she 
ed a benevolent intention of setting by her young favorite | should return to her mother immediately. 


till she became cheerful, if it were all day, but even her |, 


merry laugh and droll humor failed of its usual effect. 
Emma was very sad and apprehensive. 


Her first sensation was joy at hearing from the beloved 


| object in any form, it was some comfort too look upon 


She could not || that hand writing, cruel as was its import, but very soon 


account for it, but an uncommon gloom hung about her || a keen sense of desolation and wretchedness fell upon 


heart like a presentiment. 
that morning and did not return to dinner. 


Stewart had gone out early | her heart. She looked imploringly round upon the bare 
There was 1 walls as if she expected sympathy even from them. At 


nothing remarkable in that, for he had frequently remain- || last she remembered Mrs. Ward ; no other human being 
ed out all day; yet his absence made her anxious. She i was near to whom she could apply for pity or counsel. 
remembered that his conduct on leaving home had been | | With the letter in her hand she entered the landlady’s 
marked and strange—that he had returned twice to take apartment and awoke her from a comfortable sleep. 
leave, and when she gave him the rose bud which had | The good woman started up and stared wildly on the 


began to unfold during the night, a regretful, misty ex-| 
pression came to his eyes. He strained her to his heart | 
and pressed a fervent kiss on her forehead—she had | 
scarcely noticed it at the time, but afterwards she re- 


membered that his lips trembled and his face was much | 
agitated. All these recollections came crowding to her || 





{ 


|| pale young creature from under her borderless cap. 
“Dear me! what can have brought you here at this 
time of night?” she said, rubbing her eyes and striving 
' still further to arouse herself. “‘ What is the matter?” 
Emma could not speak, but she placed the open letter 
before Mrs. Ward. The little woman never boasted 


memory as the day waned without bringing him c | much schooling,’ as she herself acknowledged, but, 


her presence. 


She prepared tea, lighted the lamps, || '| with the aid of spelling and guessing, she contrived to 
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ascertain what had befallen the helpless being who stood || 


COTTAGE. 


*€ Stewart was no villain,” murmured Emma, in a 


by her bed side pale as death, and too miserable for ‘stifled voice. 


words or tears. 

“Poor thing!” said the kind woman; “ poor young 
creature—and so he has gone at last. I was afraid of it 
once, but after I found out that you were honestly married, 


I would not have thought it of him.” 


“Mra. Ward,” said the wretched wife, turning her |ed upon seeing them. 


|Emma shook her head. 


Mrs. Ward went on without heeding the interruption. 
'*Go home to your mother,” she said, “tell her the 
truth—she will believe you without the certificate.” 
“T will go with you; Mr. 
Stewart gave the papers into my own hand, for I insist- 
I can take my bible oath that 


soft eves, now full of gloom and agony, on the face of | your name was written on them at full length, Emma 
her companion, “you have been good to me, very, very Cc arlten, but somehow it has always run in my head as if 


good, but do not say a word against him; I am misera- , Stewart was not the other name. 


ble, more miserable than any human being ever was be- | 
fore. Comfort me; oh, try to give some hope—for I 
believe my heart is breaking. 

“ Poor thing—poor thing !”’ 
turning away her head to conceal the tears that rolled | 


” 


murmured the landlady, | 


down her ruddy cheeks; “‘ what can you do?” 


“| will obey him, cruel as he is.—I will go to my 


' 
poor mother; there is no disgrace upon me that I should | 
I have been lawfully wedded,” said Emma, rising | 
“He may desert | 


not. 
up and speaking in a slow calm voice. 
me, but I am his wife still.” 

“ True, 


the certiticate to show for it.” 


At these words the poor wife sunk helpless to the bed, | 


and every drop of bleod forsook her face. 


But, as I was saying, 
(I will go with you to your mother, and if she refuses to 
‘believe us, why you shall come back with me. T am not 
| quite 8G poor as some people think, and so long as I can 
| bind a shoe or draw a cent from the Savings Bank, you 


ils hall have a home. Now, go apa and try to sleep, 


|, we will start early in the morning.’ 


said Mrs. Ward, cheerfully, “and you have | 
\} will.” 


Let 


| “T cannot go up-stairs again, indeed I cannot. 
me stay here with you,” pleaded poor Emma. 

“ Very well, but you must try to rest,” said the land 
lady. “Come now, be quiet, and don’t cry any more, 
you will see Mr. Stewart and be as happy as a lark 


again in less than three days, take my word for it, you 





It was a cold afternoon in November, nearly four 


| months after she had so weakly left her home, that Emma 


“God forgive bim!"’ burst from her white lips, “‘ God | stood with her little friend, the landlady, beneath the 
old chestnut, which has been so often mentioned in the 


forgive him, for he has taken the certificate !” 


“ Don’t take on so, it will all turn out right in the end,” || Progress of our story. 


ersisted Mrs. ba ard, soothingly; “ the minister can bear | 
P 


witness for you.” 


“ Alas!” suid Emma, wringing her hands, “ I am every 


way helpless, for I can remember neither the street in || 


which we were married, nor the name of the clergyman.” 


“Dear me,” 
dreadful !” 


strangely thrown tegether, remained silent; Mrs. Ward | 


For several minutes the two beings so 


was pondering on what she had learned, with an expres- 


sion of countenance which seemed altogether foreign to 
her round, good natured face, and Emma gazed upon her | 
with a sad, heart-broken look, which might have seus I 
a heart of stone to pity. 

* Don’: 
“at last | cannot help but think that Mr. Stewart will 


take on so terribly,” 


come back again if you obey bis letter.” 


“Do you, in truth, think so?” exclaimed the heart- 


stricken wile, clasping her hands and bending carnestly || 
forward—her pale lips slightly parted, and her soft eyes | 


gleaming with a troubled joy. 
and | will de any thing!” 


“I do think so,” persisted the landlady, striving to be- 


muttered the litth woman, “ this is | 


said the kind woman; 


A change had fallen on each ob- 
Hj ject she gazed upon—the gorgeous hues of autumn 
|| had settled on the maple grove, and, though the grass 
| was still vigorous in the hollows and beneath the trees, a 
! slight frost had turned it to a crisp brown on the uplands, 
' and the various rounded knolls which broke the other 


A deep russet 


wise smooth surface of the meadows. 
brown had settled’ on the slender leaves which still 
| clothed the chestnut, and a tribe of beautiful squirrels 
were busy searching out the ripe fruit as it fell from the 
|| open husks hanging in clusters over the boughs. 
“Tf you feel so dreadfully about seeing your mother, 
stay here and I will go and talk to her a little first,” 
;said Mra. Ward folding a Rob Roy shawl more closely 
| over her little person, and turning into the highway from 
which she had diverged a few paces to humor the wish 
|| of her young friend. “Don’t stay behind more than ten 
‘| or fifteen minutes, though, by that time the good lady up 
_yonder will be dying to see you, or she ign’t more than 


half a woman.” 
Part of this speech was lost in the distance, for Mrs. 


“Say that you think so Ward, full of her benevolent purpose, walked with all 


|, her strength toward the cottage. Emma lingered be 


hind. Painful and humiliating as were her thoughts, 


lieve what she said; “| have seen a great many wild there was something purifying and healthy in them. She 


men in my time, and I ought to know the marks by 
they Now, 


looked a person boldly in the face. 


which are known. 


had a proud eye that seemed to pierce through one, but 


I never saw it sink or shun anybody. Look—I never 


yet saw a villain, such as he would prove himself, if he | all the miseries she had endured was the result of that | 


could leave you in thie way, that would not cower and 
drop his eyes before the keen glance of an honest person.” 


had left that spota fanciful, visionary being, ready to stake 


Mr. Stewart always | her happiness, and that of all connected with her, on the 
When he spoke, he | hazard of a stranger’s honor. 


She had ventured the 
stake, and the penalty was written on her changed heart. 
|| She looked back upon the past, and felt most keenly that 


one rash step which she had taken beneath that very 


tree. She had left ber home rich in the love of all who 
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knew her, with a pure, vigorous heart beating in her 
bosom, and eyes that looked in conscious rectitude on 
all she met. She returned to it, a disobedient daughter 
—a heart-stricken woman—a deserted wife—a being on 
whom men might heap scorn, which she had no power 
to resent, and she felt to her heart’s core that her own 
imprudence and folly had brought all this weight of evil 
on her head. She bent her steps slowly towards the 
cottage, and tears gushed up from her very heart, as the 
pendant branches of the elm, clothed in the brilliant dye, 
brought to its graceful foliage by the early frost, broke to 
her sight, waving to and fro before her chamber window, 
like a host of banners floating out to welcome her 


home again. Every thing looked familiar about the 


cottage—the sunshine shed a golden light over the |, 


thickets, and the changing greensward; the rose tree 
which she had left in blossom was covered with a wealth 
of rich crimson berries that gleamed in the light like 
clusters of moulded coral. Slowly, and with her heart 
beating painfully at each step, Emma advanced to the 
door. She heard voices within, happy voices they 
seemed, and a clear silvery laugh mingled joyously with 
the sound. Emma’s pale cheek flushed, and her heart 
throbbed almost to suffocation. “Had Sophia Fowler 
taken her place in the cottage ? 
so easily forgotten?” 


Was she, an only child, 
These thoughts gave her an un- 
natural courage, and she advanced into the usual sitting 
room with a firmness which was the effect of sudden ex- | 
citement. The room was empty, but in the breakfast 
parlor back, she saw Mrs. Ward sitting in an easy chair. 
with her round face sparkling all over with joy, while 
Sophia Fowler sat at her feet talking eagerly, and as if 
they had been acquainted from the cradle. Mrs. Carlton | 
stood by a window looking anxiously forth as if in ex- 
pectation of some one. 

“Are you certain that she is so near?” inquired the 
good lady, of Mrs. Ward. 
tion, and though her face was almost young with smiles, 
& tear trembled on either cheek. “Poor child—how I | 
have pined to see her.” 


Her voice was full of emo- 


There was a slight joyful cry broke from the next | 
room, and Emma Carlton lay sobbing like a child on the | 
bosom of her mother. 

“Oh, if brother Charles were but here this minute, 
where can he have gone ?” exclaimed Sophia, springing 
up and running to the door. Emma lifted her head, and | 
her heart almost stopped its pulsation, so intensely 
did she listen. Light, familiar footsteps sounded from the 
room which she had just left—a quick eager tread that 
caused her eye to brighten and her breath to come 
gaspingly. 
slightly away from her bosom, like a faven preparing for 


She was clinging to her mother, and yet, bent 


a bound, when a young man passed the thieshhold. His 
eye was brilliant—a beaming smile brightened his whole 
face, and even as he entered the door, his arms were ex- 
tended toward his breathless and listening wife. 
started from her mother’s bosom, but the surprise was 

too much, she fainted and was received insensible in her 

husband’s arms. 


Emma 


“I suppose this will satisfy you,” said young Fowler, 
20 
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almost sternly to his sister, as she strove to restore 
animation, to the pale creature in his arms. 

‘‘ Believe me, Charles, the lesson she has received will 
be a moral blessing, if not a physical one. I had your 
promise.” 


“ Yes, and exacted it rigorously. 1 shall not soon for- 


give either yourself or my mother.” 


“Be content, good brother,”’ replicd Sophia, in a low 
voice, putting back the thick ringlets from Emma's fore- 
head, and bathing it with lavender water. “ If you had 
not run away with her, I dare venture to assert she would 
never have been woed and won by Charles Fowler. 
Now, that you have secured the prize, don’t quarrel with 
those who helped you to it, because they happened to 
manage things a little out of the common way. Look to 
your charge—those silken lashes are beginning to quiver 
onher cheek. Emma, my sweet sister, look up and say 
that you forgive me, and I shall submit to this gentle 
man’s anger with becoming philosophy.” 

“T hardly know what you wish me to forgive yet,” 
said Emma, with a faint smile, as Sophia repeated her 
half jeering, half earnest petition. 

“First and foremost,” said Sophia, demurely, “ you, 
my gentle sister, having taken a decided and unreasona- 
ble antipathy to the gentleman, who at this moment is 
supporting you very properly in his arms, were by means 
of some little manceuvring and subterfuge on my part, in- 
duced to make various rural walks to a certain cascade, 
where this same Charles Fowler, by the merestaccident, 
happened to mect you one fine summer's day, which 
meeting proved so satisfactory to both parties, that an 
another fine day my fair cousin and my gullant brother 
formed a resolution to elope and make a regular romance 


of their loves. Now, this same Charles Fowler would 


‘most willingly have married his lady love in the old 


fashioned way, having a house and all things appertain- 
ing, ready for her reception inthe city, but as the lady of 
his choice refused to see him in his proper character, he 
was forced to gratify her very extraordinary fancy and 
run away with her under an assumed name, which, how- 
ever, he took especial care not to have inserted in the 
certificate, where it is legally registered Charles Stewart 
Fowler—and wedded her in the pretended capacity of a 


| book-keeper. Now, a young lady who could thus trifle with 


her own happiness and with that of her friends, so far 
as to desert them tor a penniless stranger, im my humble 
opinion deserved some punishment which would render 
her more circumspect in future, so I made it a condition 
that Charles should, in reality, take the situation he pre- 
tended toassume. Thathe should occupy it for three or 
four months, and should content himself with the money 
derived therefrom. To this end he took the house 
which you occupied with this kind lady, Mrs. Ward— 
filled his situation of book-keeper to the satisfaction of his 
employers—gave you a few useful lessons in domestic 
economy, and thereby redeemed his word of honor 
pledged to that effect. I must do him the justice to say 
that it required all my powers of persuasion to induce 
him to leave you even for twenty-four hours. Had he 
been the person you at first supposed, capable of stealing 
an only child from the roof of her mother, the desertion 
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been a stern reality. 


which was but seeming, and for a few hours might have || 


“Tt was very cruel,”” murmured Emma, with a slight | 


shudder. 


“* But all this is forgiven, is it not?” whispered young || 


“* Love in a Cottage.” 


Original. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


In the churchyard of Roslyn, in Scotland, there is to be seen | 
an humble tombstone with the above brief but touching | 
inscription. {| 


MY WIFE. 
| 
' 


Fowler, and he led his wife to a window apart from the | 
family, where they conversed very earnestly together for | 
some time. What concessions were made never trans- || 
pired, but from that day to this Emma Fowler was never 
heard to reproach either her husband or his sister for 
the practical illustration which they had given her of 


I. i 
| 


My wife! oh! what a magic’s in that name, 
A spell that conjures up departed years ; 
It fans the dying embers of love’s flame, 
And opes the sealed fountain of my tears,— 
It wakes anew, past joys, and loves, and fears, 
Reveals the scenes of vanished hours of pain; 
Till thy sweet form in living guise appears; 
And in thy smile I seem to live again, 
When life was sunshine bright without one speck or ! 
stain. 
Il. | 
I see thee rich in innocence and youth, i 
Thy raven tresses floating in the breeze; i 
Thy cheek of bloom, thy eyes of sparkling truth, 
That flash'd their light like gleams of sunny seas, || 
Ere o’er them came the shroud of fell disease, i} 
And Beauty died upon her rosy throne. 
And Death did rudely on thy treasures seize, 
And gloom came o'er where glory proudly shone, 
And left me in this vale to mourn and weep alone. 


Ill. 


And when thy honest heart was linked to mine, 
And the loved name of wife proclaimed thee bound 
For weal or woe upon devotion’s shrine— 
My partner in mortality’s dark round, 
How swell’d thy artless bosom at the sound, 
And the big tears of joy gush’d from thine eye ; 
While Hope his sunny pinions waved around, 
And pleasure ope’d the portals of love’s sky— 
Alas! my beautiful! we deem'd no spoiler by. 


Iv. 
My home! oh! what a scene of bliss was there, 
A paradise of innocence and love ; 
It seem'd a spot of Heaven's peculiar care, 
A haven for the peace-alighting dove. 


| 


MY WIFE. 


Around thee blessings, hand in hand, did move, 
Thy voice was music, like the balmy sigh 
Of unseen winds o’er bowers of bloom that rove, 
And bymn their anthems in the golden sky, 
When summer days depart, like life from beauty’s 
eye. 
v. 
When trouble struck his arrow to my core, 
And ruin rear’d his dread, appalling form, 

Thy look of love becalmed the tempest’s roar— 

My star of hope !—my rainbow in the storm! 

Pride, pomp, or guile, thy mind did ne’er transform; 
Simplicity’s mild feelings dwelt in thee : 

But ah! the blighter did my bower deform, 

And reft the rose from my domestic tree, 
And turn’d it to the upas dread, to wither me. 
vi. 

The vision passes !—by the couch of death, 

I’m with thee, loved one, in thy chamber’s gloom ; 

Faster and faster ebbs thy fleeting breath— 

And nature sinks beneath the spoiler’s doom. 

While the sweet glance that did thine eye illume 
Flash’d at departure with a proud disdain, 

“ Weep not,” thou said’st, “because I seek the tomb; 
Congenial spirits part to meet again,” 
Whisper’d my name, and sweetly passed from earth 

and pain. 
Vit. 

Now low thou slumber’st ; o’er thee, darkly waves 
The cypress in his robe of gloomy green; 

Low moans the river as thy home he laves, 

And autumn’s garb of glory vests the scene. 
By thy lone couch, I linger all unseen, 
Deeming I hear upon the evening’s sighs 
Thy voice’s music—as I fondly ween, 
Thou look’st upon me in thy spirit guise, 
From thy loved home—thy mansion ‘yond the azure 
skies. 


Vill. 


My wife ! Oh, pilgrim, softly press the soil, 
The couch of beauty in its last repose ; 


* The balmy pillow of life’s ended toil. 


She sleeps the sleep that God can but unclose. 
Bring the pale lily and the blushing rose, 

And ev'ry flower that fond affection’s hand 
Can cull when summer in her glory glows, 

To strew in mem'ry of her spirit bland, 

My beautiful! my wife ! bride of the heav'’nly band! 


Boston, 1840. 


Tue multitude judge almost constantly wrong on all 


‘subjects that lie in the least out of the common way. 
| They follow one another like a flock of sheep, and 


not only go wrong themselves, but make those who 


are wiser ashamed to go right. And yet it is not prudent 
o be singular in matters of inferior consequence.— 
| Burgh’s Human Nature. 
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|| backs of his seven little Joes (Joe had been married 


seven years) that ought to have been and were not. Mrs. 


| Joe, like all other married ladies of her calibre, must do 


A JERSEY LEGEND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” “BURTON,” ETC 


In the early part of the last century there stood in the 
ancient town of New Brunswick, in East Jersey, a small | 
Inn, known as “ The Black Dog.” It was alow, ramb- 
ling edifice, situated close to the water, over which it 


partly projected, and was fantastically constructed of the | 
glazed, black, and red bricks, which the wise Dutchmen 
of that age believed could only be made in Holland, from 
the same earth from which they themselves were fash- 
ioned. One stormy night, in the tap-room, of this well | 
known Inn, at the period of our stirring 1776, were as- ! 
sembled several of the good citizens of the town, mostly | 
of the degree of tradesmen, though one or two weather- || 
bound skippers and a belated Scotch farmer, of the neigh- | 
borhood, were of the number. It was a chilly October | 


night, and mine host, Peter Pug, had kindled a rousing |, 
fire in the capacious chimney, around which were gather- | 
ed the whole company, amounting to some twelve per- 

sons in all, each worthy with a can of ale in his hand, 

and a pipe in his mouth. The hour was waxing late, i 
and still the storm howled without, and the rain, mingled 
with sleet, rattled with a dead sound on the outer-side of 
the shutters of the apartment, conveying to the minds of 
those within, a sense of security and comfort that im- 


parted a general cheerfulness to every countenance, and 

disposed them to hilarity. Hitherto their talk had been | 
on the public topics of the day and the gossip of the |, 
town; but these subjects at length becoming exhausted, | 
it was proposed that some one should tell a story. This | 
proposition came from a lazy-looking, lumpish little man, | 
ina’ragged grey jerkin, well patched green plush breeches, || 
and a shocking bad hat, who sat upon a high stool near | 


the tap, the better, as it would seem, to ogle the landlady, | 
who, with her round red face resting between her two || 
hands, which, in turn, were sustained by her elbows that ! 
were supported on the bar, was looking towards the | 
group and listening to their gossip, not hesitating either | 
to aid the memory of some one who was at fault, or to) 
suggest an idea herself, as the subject or occasion | 


offered. 
The male individual in question was known through- 


out the town as “Joe.” Sometimes he was called 
“Lazy Joe;” at others ‘Copper Joe,’ 
“Invisible Joe,” for reasons that will become apparent 
hereafter. But no man knew this worthy by any name 
that came after “ Joe.” From time immemorial he had | 
been called Joe, and ‘ Hie jacet “Jon” 
be engraven on his tombstone. 

Joe was a cobbler by trade, and had a wife; and his |, 
wife was the better cobbler, for she strapped him and 
leathered him till he had no more soul in his body than | 
he had upon his shoes, which were out at the toes. | 
Mistress Joe had never blessed her lord with any like- } 
nesses of his own image; and this conjugal deficit may i 
account in some part for the numerous castigations that | 
fell to Joe’s share—his own back taking the place of the | 


’ , 


and at others || 


was likely to 
| 


| when they vas hoeing; 


a certain amount of whipping in her day and generation ; 
and for not having legitimate subjects for her “* bared, red 
right arm,” it was a wise Providence that placed her lord’s 


shoulders to receive the natural expenditure of her casti- 


gating humors. Oh, ye childless husbands, to what are 
ye doomed ! 

In process of time Joe got so accustomed to the 
strap, that he no. longer winced under it, and as his 
rib was always in better humor afterwards, he soon got 
into the habit when he wanted to obtain a favor, first to 
rouse her ire, and take a beating, when, taking her in the 
better humor, that was always sure to follow, he would 
wheedle her out of whatever he sought, whether it was a 
shilling to spend at “The Black Dog,” (for she was 


| financier, earning herself all the coin that crossed Joe's 


threshhold) or permission to take a Sunday's stroll in 
the fields. Joe no longer worked at his last, and the 
secret of his desertion of the wax and awl is this. It so 
chanced that when he had been married a year, he pur- 
chased one sixteenth of a ticket in a lottery for which he 
gave five shillings three pence farthing, and drew the 
sum of five pounds sterling. This was a wind fall in 
Joe’s imagination. He had always been an idle dog, 


| 
,and none of his earnings had heretofore come to so 


large a sum. 

“* Now, by this and by that,” said Joe, after he had ob- 
tained the money, ‘I will be a gentleman, and live by 
buying tickets. Mankind was never made to work. 
The whole world may go barefooted, like Adam and Eve, 
before 1 make another shoe for foot.” 

This was the era of poor Jue’s downfall. In a twelve- 
month he was without shop, leather, tools, or work, and 
now altogether too lazy and idle in his habits to profit 
by either. His wife made out to keep things together at 


‘home, but Joe became, what in this day, would be termed 


a “loafer.” Day and night he dreamed of lotteries, and 
visions of wealth were constantly floating before his eyes. 
But he could no longer purchase a ticket for the want of 
the wherewithal, and not even the prospect of earning a 
little money for this object could tempt him to work. So 
Joe passed his days in loafing about the town, leaning 
over garden fences and talking politics with those within 


it, and wondering if they “never did'nt find no money 


” 


in lounging about the sunny 
stoop of the Black Dog Inn; in watching the boys fish 


_by the river side; in roaming about the fields, and other 


such genteel loafing pastimes. Every body knew Joe; 
and as he was the very soul of good-nature, every body 


‘liked him. Joe was not a teetotler. He would guzzle. 


Mine host, Peter Pug, when Joe would come in to the 
tap-room and find him smoking his pipe there alone, 


would often, for company’s sake, give Joe a glass, and 


the villagers and farmers were never backward to ask 
him to take a dram with them. So, although Joe never 
had any coin, yet by watching opportunities and being 
always in the way of the tap-room, about eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon and at four in the afternoon, he maraged 
to get along very comfortably, and keep about ‘ half and 
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half,’ from the time he rose in the morning until he 
went to bed at night. It was Joe's belief that he was 
destined suddenly to grow rich. There was to be some 
lucky windfall for his especial benefit. How this was 
to happen he had no definite idea—but the notion filled 
his head, teemed in his brain and governed all his actions. 


Whether he was to find a purse—fish up a bag of gold— 


draw a prize ina lottery, or, light upon a hidden pot of 


ancient gold coins, he could not determine; but one 
thing was plain, some day or other he felt he was to be- 
come arich man. So Joe loafed about in a truly gentle- 
manly way and waited for the lucky god-send that was 
to elevate him above his neighbors. Nevertheless he did 
not neglect to aid fortune in her kind intentions in the 
best way in his power. Every morning at cock crowing, 
and within the first peep of dawn, Joe would steal out of 
bed and partly drawing his ragged jerkin and green plush 
breeches, sally forth, and with his face to the pavement, 
creep searchingly along towards the market-house. For 
a few minutes he would search about the “ Black Dog” 
stoop which lay in his way, and then move on past the 
stores, looking closely at each object in his path; now 
picking up a bit of rag; now unrolling a crumpled piece 
of paper; now turning a stone or brick-bat over; now 
searching among the sweepings, and now lifting a piece 
of board, and knocking the litter away from beneath the 
horse-stands before the groceries. Carefully and search- 
ingly he would circumvent the market, examining every 
little scrap that lay in his path, and so return on the 
opposite side of the street to the “ Black Dog,” which 
he would manage to reach just as the shutters were 
thrown open to let in the dawn. This was Joe's morn- 
ing walk. And what was its object?) He was looking, 
my friend, for any stray coppers or shillings that might 
have been dropped the day before! perhaps a purse or a 
pocket-book was in his mind’s eve? or, peradventure, a 
pot of money or a lottery ticket. Never did Joe pass 
through the streets; never did he cross the commons 
near the town: never, indeed, did he move abroad? with 
out looking on the ground at his feet searching for 
treasure, In vain did his thrifty wife scold him, and beat 
him, and bid him work. His only reply was: 

“Vork! vould you have me vork ven [ shall werry 
shortly be as rich as the Governor? T expect to be a 
gentleman, and IT will not disgrace the character o° von 0’ 
the cloth by vorkin aforehand.”’ 

Such was “ Joe’’—sach he had been for seven years, 
when introduced to the reader in the tap-room of the 
“Black Dog.” Vet hitherto, fortune had elnded his 
grasp, and pots of money, purses and stray shillings 
were only existing in his imagination, which daily grew 
on what it fed upon; and time, instead of cansing him to 
despair of finding the treasure, only made him more san- 
guine, inasmuch as it brought him nearer to the lucky 
day. Once Joe, by favor of the skipper, had aailed down 
the river in a sloop to Perth Amboy, the only baggare he 
carvied being a spade and an empty salt-bag, with which, 
to the great wonder of the Captain, he went ashore, 
after mysteriously inquiring the road to the grave-yard. 
The next day it was noised in the villare that a resor 


rectionist had been among the tombs. But on examin- 
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ation, although a grave was found open, the body was 
safe. Joe had heard from a wandering seaman who 
was spinning his yarns at the Black Dog, that Captain 
Kyd had buried ten thousand crowns in gold in the grave 
situnted “under the west window, south side of the 
church tower,” and hence his voyage of eleven miles to 
search the spot, and hence the consternation of the good 
people of Perth Amboy. Divers other expeditions of a 
like nature were undertaken by Joe throughout the 
neighborhood from time to time, yet up to the evening 
whereon we find him seated on the high stool ogling 
the landlady with one of his humorsome leers, (the lazy 
loafer! if his rib could have caught him at it!) he was no 
nearer success than when he first began his search for 
the lost treasure. 

As usual, Joe was at the Inn on the stormy night with 
which our story opened—for his greedy ears were always 
on the alert for tales of hidden coin, of suddenly obtained 
riches, and all the marvellous legends of this nature—and 
these, in his day, were ripe in every hostel and market- 
place. So Joe, that he might hear all that was to be 
heard, spent every evening at Peter Pug’s Inn, listening 
to the traveller's tales which in that simple age used to 
cheer the long evenings of the tap-room of every Inn, 
from the Bay State to the Virginia plantations. 

Tired with listening to the dull gossip of the place, 
which he knew by heart, and restlees to hear something 
touching his favorite subject, “Joe” cried out for a 
story. 

“Ay, a story,” was the response of the majority. 
“Who will tell a story?” 

“T vill tell wone,” said a fat Dutchman known as 
Skipper Tunis Von Sicker, who ran a smack between 
Brunswick and the York Bay Shore. “TI vill tell von 
shtory apout a shtone.”” 

“A stone, Skipper?” eagerly repeated Joe, getting 
down, pushing his high stool nearer the skipper, and 
perching himself upon it; “ was it a philosophy stone— 
or the stone that turn all to gold it touches—or the stone 
thev tell of in the "Rabian Nights that is vorth its veight 
in diamonds ; or is it the stone that fell out of the moon 
that turns drops of dew on the grass into hard pearls; or 
the magic pebble that —?” 

““Avasht dere, mine frient Sho,” said the skipper; 
“ Lishten und I vill tell you vot ish te shtone.” 

Their mugs having been replenished, and one ordered 
for Joe by the generous skipper, and the pipes being all 
alight and in full blast, the story-teller thus began: 

“Te shtory I am going to tell, vas not happen to me, 
but to mein broder, Hans; ant I get it from Hans own 
vort o” mout, ant mine Got, comrates, Hans speak te 
trut, ant never lie. Vell, it vas tree year now vhen mein 
broder Hans, ant Mynheer Senaps, te owner, took te bont 
from te smack at te wharf here, ant, mit two long gun ant 
a little red tog, rowed up te river two mile from te town, 
and tie te boat in a little creek. Den dey both step to te 
shore mit te little red tog jempin afder dem. Vell, Hans 
ant Mynheer see some tucks ant dey goes afder dem up 
de creek, ant over de hill, ant into de wood till dey come 
to anoder creek mit steep banks ant thick trees, ant all 


dark in te bottom vere te vater run. In de creek dey eee 
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te tucks ant fire bote togedder ant kill seven pirds. ' 


Hans run down te hill ant Mynheer ant te little red tog 
altogedder, ant pick up te tucks ant put dem in te pag. 
Dey den stop ant loat de‘r guns, ven mein broder Hans, 
looking round missed te little red tog.’ 

“*Vere ish mine little ret tog, Mynheer Senaps?’ 
said Hans. ‘ Here tog, tog, little red tog!’ and Hans 
began to vhistle ; ven he hear a whine ant look down ant 
see te little red tog at his feet.’ 

“*Dere ish te tog, to be sure, Hans,” said te owner. 
‘Youave lost your eye.’ 

“*Tsee te tog now too.—No I don't! Mynheer Senaps. 
vere ish te tog gone again?’ said Hans, for he no sooner 
had seen te little red tog than he vas gone. 

“*?Tis vera shtrange, Hans,’ said the owner. 

“* Here tog, tog, little red tog,’ said my broder Hans, 
ant heara whine, ant he looked down and dere vas te 
little red tog just vere he vas pefore. 

“* Dere ish te teffil tog again,’ sait te Mynheer Senaps; 
‘No he ish not here, Hans! neider. Mein Got he vas 
here! Dere he ish again by your gun! 
he ishn’t! ‘Tis te tuyfil is get into te tog.’ 

‘Mein broder Hans said noting, but he turned pale ; 
vor te little red tog kept appearing ant den wanishing 


No mein Got 


again on te ground at deir fect in such 2 mysterious vay 
dat mein broder Hans taught he vas pevitched ; and see- 
ing Mynheer Scnaps crosh himself ant say a prayer, he 
shuts his eyes ant did sho too; vor mein broder Hans vas 
a goot kristian, though he vould rip out and sweart an oat 
Vell, comrates, tey both look at one 
Put te 
tog not disappear no more, ant playing in te vater dey 
finish loating deir guns, ven Mynheer Senaps took up a 
shtone from the pebbly shore to knock his vlint. In an 


or two jn a storm. 
anodder ant say noting, but shake deir heads. 


instant, mein broder Hans tell me—Hans ish a goot 
kristian ant never lie—mein broder tell me dat he could 
see no more ov Mynheer Scnaps dan ov te little red tog 
von minute pefore ; put he could hear him knocking ant 
rapping avay at his viint just vere he vas stanting.’ 

“* Mein goot Got! Mynheer Scnaps,’ sait mein broder, 
“vere in te tyfil are you, dat you go out ov sight like my 
little red tog just now ?’ 

“*Tam here, Hans, man. Don’t you see me with 
your two eyes staring at me? You must pe plind.’ 

“ Hans heard him shpeak right pefore him, not three 
feet off, ant heard te clicking ov te shtone against te viint, 
pat he tolt me he could not see a hair ov him, ant that it 
sounded ash iv te empty air vas talking to him ant click- 
ing. Hans’ hair den began to lift his hat of his heat, 
tat his knees began to knock togedder, ant he tried to 
say te Lort’s prayer, put he couldn't say a vort of it, it 
vas sho long since he had learned it; unt just ash he vas 
Teaty to sink on his knees like a dying lobster, thinking 
he had te tyfil te do with, he heard a shtone fall on te 
found ant Mynheer Scnaps shtood pefore him at once. 

“*WVat ish te matter, Hans?’ he sait, seeing my broder 
look so full ov terror. 

“*Do you see me, Mynheer!’ he sait, trembling all 
ever, 

“*See you? You are looking as if you had seen a 
shost,” said Mynheer Scnaps. 
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“Mein broder den tolt him how he had wanished 
vrom his eyes ant came again just like te little red tog 
had done. While mein broder vas speaking he happen 
to take von step forwart, ven all at vonce Mynheer 
Scnaps cried out, 

“* Hans, Hans, vere are you, Hans?’ 

“*Here I am,’ sait Hans, laughing ant slapping him 
on his shoulder; at vhich Mvnheer roared like a bullant 
run right against Hans ash if he had been noting put air, 
ant then falling pack screamed vorse than pefore, tumb- 
ling down and yelling ash if te tyfil had him py te heel. 
Hans picked him up ant looked vera solemn; vor now 
he knew dat he had become inwisible to te Mynheer as 
Mynheer had been to him, ant he tried once more to 
rememper a piece ov te Lort’s prayer, put he couldn't 
get a vort ov it out ov his throat. Soon ash te Mynheer 
looked up ant saw Hans, he came to himself ant den sait : 

“*Ve must go home, Hans. I am sick;’ ant he helt 
on to Hans ant Hans helt onto him as if dey vere afraid 
one should disappear out ov sight again, ant scare te oder 
todeat. ‘Hans you take te game pag, vor I’m veek.’ 

“ Mynheer den took te pag off his shoulter ant while 
Hans vas putting his ram-rot into his gun, placed it on 
te pebbles vor him. Ven Hans stooped down vor te pag, 
comrates, vere it vas it vas not dere. Dey look at vone 
anodder, ant begin to tremble ant shake like ash if te 
ague had dem bote, ant Hans put his arms rount Myn- 
heer’s neck, ant Mynheer put his arms rount mein broder 
Hans’ neck, and dey shiver for affright, nor can move 
vrom te von inch spot. Dey knew dey vas pevitched, 
ant each minute dey expect to see Doctor Faust ant te 
tyfil. Te little red tog now come out ov te vater ant 
go smell, smell along till he come vere dey put down te 
pag ov tucks, vhen he begins to park ant yelp out, den 
dey saw him snap as if to seize someting ant disappear 
out ov sight. Te next minute dey hear a noise at deir 
feet as if someting vas dragged, ant den dey saw te little 
red tog come to sight mit te pag ov game. Mein broder 
Hans tell me it vas ten minute afterwort pefore he let te 
Mynheer goorte Mynheer vould lethim go. Hans dentook 
up de game pag, ant not being scaredeno more again dey 
got courage, ant Mynheer sait dey vould not go home put 
stay ant shoot more ov te tucks ant pirds, and Hans snap 
his finger ant say he didn’t care vor te tyfil nor Doctor 
Faust neider. 

Ven dey vere going avay vrom te place, Myvheer sait: 

“* Hans, you take up te shtone I knock mein vlint mit 
—'tis a goot hart pebble for te vlint, petter nor ever I 
saw. Come, little red tog, let us go.’ 

“ Hans picked up te shtone, vhich he tolt me vas as 
green, ant plack, and white, and big as te egg of a goose 


He den vhistle to te tog ant began 
’ 


ant had tree corners. 
to valk up te shore ov te creek afder te pirds ant tucks.’ 

“*Was it Three Mile Run where this was, Sckipper 
Tunis?’ interrupted Joe. 

** Yaw, Mynheer Sho,” said the Skipper, taking this 
opportunity to replenish his pipe, “ant it vas unter a 
great sycamone dat grows over te vater, vere dese things 
befall mein broder Hans and Mynheer Scnaps. Vell, 
den, Mynheer Scnaps vent virst ant Hens ant te little red 


tog came after. Py ant py Mynheer Scnaps look rount, 
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ant seeing only te tog vhich vent scenting along te path, 
ant looking freightened vera moche, he stop and call 
‘Hans, Hans! Vere are you, Hans?’ 


“*T’m nit deaf, Mynheer Senaps,’ said Hans, close to— 


him ; ‘vat are you stopping for?’ 


““¢ Mein Got, Hans, I can’t see you,’ cried mynheer. | 


“* Not see me?’ yelled Hans, mit terror. 
““* No, Hans,’ sait te trembling mynheer. ‘1 can’t 
sec you.’ 

““* Oh, oh, oh,’ roared Hans, ‘ the tyfil has got me in 
his clutches. Cant you see me atall, Mynheer Scnaps?’ 

**« No, Hans. 
shall tie of fright. 

“**Cant you see my hand!’ he asked in agony. 

“4 Re,’ 

‘“** Not when I hold it up so before you?’ 

‘** No, Hans.’ 

“* Cant you see my gun, nor my game-pag, neider ?’ 

“** Not a bit.’ 

*** Cant you feel me? 


Go, Hans, go!’ 


Reach out your hand. There, 
you touch me.” 
“* Yes, Hans, I feel you, put I can’t see you. Oh, 
mein Fader in Heaben, help me to say mine prayer.’ 
“*Help me to say mine, too, Lort,’ groaned poor 
Hans. ‘Oh, mein little red tog can’t find me. Tog— 
tog—little red tog! 
vat vill I do?’ 
‘«*Oh, Hans, vat vill J do?’ 
“* Vat vill I do neider ?’ 
“* Mein Got! 
*« Ant I vill too,’ said mein broder. 


‘*Den Mynheer Senaps frightened to death to hear 


See, he run avay. Oh, mynheer, 


Hans talk mitout seeing him, threw down his gun and 
scampered off ash fast ash his legs could go, to get avay 
from te awful sount of Han’s voice, and out ov te 
pevitched glen. Te little red tog scampered off, too, 
afder Mynheer Senaps, ash if te tyfil vas kick him on te 
hind side. Ven Hans seen dis, he vas moche more 


frighted at himseif, like as dem vas, ant runs, too, more 


Oh, oh! you talk in the air, so that I |; 
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Talking makes a man dry, comrates. Fill Sho’s mug, 
Peter; he has peen von goot lishtener.”’ 

Joe had indeed listened well. Not a word escaped 
the lips of the skipper that his ears did not drink in 
with avidity. He now put his mouth close to the cheek 
of the Dutchman, and asked in a low tone— 

“What think you, Sckipper, was at the bottom of this 
matter of the wanishin’ ?”’ 

““Vy, Mynheer Sho, Hans tolt me an olt vitch frau 
vat he tell it to, said he had found a magic shtone.” 

I knew so,” exclaimed Joe. 


Vhen te little red tog 


“An inwissible stone. 


“ Yaw, an infisiple shtone, Sho. 


| step on it virst, he go out of sight, ant vhen he take his 


‘ yoot off he come again.” 


“‘ Dunder and blixen!”’ said Peter Pug; ‘“ den, Sckip- 


_ per, your broder Hans vas step on te shtone vat make 


him go out ov sight so quick !”’ 


“Yau, Petrus. Ant Mynheer Scnaps took te same 


 shtone to knock his viint mit, ant den Hans put it in his 


I vill run till I gets pack to Brunsvick.’ | 


faster dan te tog, ant soon comes up to Mynheer Scnaps, | 


who, hearing Hane feet on te ground behind, ant looking | 


rount ant seeing noting put te lettle red tog, vas fright- 
ened so bad, dat he fell down on his face and cried out 
‘mercy;’ Hans pitched right ofer him, ant te little red 
tog pitched ofer Hans. Mynheer cried mit fear, Hans 
roared, ant te little red tog yelpt. 
selfs up again, ant den Mynheer Scnaps looked and saw 
Hans vas standing before him like as life.” 

“*T eee you now, Hans, pless te shaints!’ he said, 
clasping him tight in his arms. 

“* You see me!’ cried Hans, mit great joy. 

“*T gee you, nose ant eyes ant mout ant—’ 

** Hants ant gun?’ 

“* Hants ant gun, ant all ower.’ 

“Den Hans began to caper, ant te little red tog 
capered, ant Mynheer Senaps capered. 
stay to kill no more pirds nor tucks, put got back to de 


Dey would not 


river to deir poat, ant come down to de smack ash vast 
ash dey could pull; ant Hans told me dish story dat 
vera night, comrates, in mein cabin. So dere, now, frau 


Petrus Peg, fill mein pot mit anodder pint ov te ale. 


Vell, dey pick dem- | 


coat pocket, and vas made infisiple.” 

“Ven he tumble ofer Mynheer Senaps, te shtone must 
have fall out of te pocket again, dat he come to sight so 
quick 7?” added mine host, interrogatively. 

But mine broder Hans 
thought he vas pevitched by te tyfil, ant did not think 


“Tt vas just so, Mynheer. 


‘apout te shtone till te vitch told him ‘twas te magic 


shtone did it all, ant nothing else.” 

“‘ There’s mony a true tale tald in jest,” said the 
Scotch farmer, here gravely shaking his head. 

Zhe skipper now emptied his can, and re-filled his 
meerschaum, while varied exclamations of wonder, 
surprise and awe, went round the company. Joe sat 
for some time silently looking into the skipper’s face, as 
he sunk again into the quiet repose of menner charac- 
teristic of a veteran smoker, rolling volume after volume 
of tobacco-clouds from his lips, until he became almoa# 
as invisible as his “‘ broder Hans” with the magic stone 


in his pocket. At length Joe’s rubicund visage assumed 


‘a certain expression of resolution, and his lips were com- 


pressed like those of a man who has made up his mind 
to some great purpose. “ Three-mile-run—big Syca 
more !”” he muttered. 

“ Vat ish dat, Sho?” asked Peter. 

‘“« Three-mile-run, big Sycamore,” said Joe, mechani- 
cally; and continuing to repeat, “ three-mile-run, big 
Sycamore,” he shufiied for the door. 

“Where you goin, Joe, in the rain?” asked the 
hostess, observing him. 

“« Three-mile-run, big Sycamore,” said Joe. 

“Vait, Sho. 
holt up py ant py,” said Per. 

“Seek mickle an’ get something, seek little an’ ge! 
naithing,” said the Scotchman, after him. 
cried Joe, lifting 
the latch and bolting out into the stormy night, leaving, 
for the first time, behind him, a dram, a good fire, and 


Don’t go home yet-a-while. It vil 


“ Three-mile-run, big Sycamore,” 


cheerful company. But Joe had a project in his head 
This scheme 
and its results will be made known in the second div 
J. H. 1 


with which these could not be named. 


sion of our story. 
To be continued. 
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nug, Original. 
SAINT JOHN’S EVE. 
na BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
ik in pe: 
heek CHAPTER I. 
Near the close of a beautiful day, early in June, a 
f this band of armed horsemen, amounting to a hundred or 
’ more, were seen slowly ascending a rugged, and in 
: fran many places, precipitous path, which wound among the 
Appennines. The waving plumes of the horsemen, their 
- Joe. armor of polished steel, the superb housings of their 
nd tog war-horses, together with the broad crimson banner, 
Ke his emblazoned with gold, proudly unfolding to the breeze, 
and glittering in the horizontal beams of the sun, pre- 
Sckip- sented a magnificent and imposing spectacle. Their 
make discourse of some recent warlike exploit was seasoned 
with sallies of pleasantry and wit, which not unfrequently 
wd degenerated into sarcasm; while their animated, eager, 
in his and even fierce gestures, formed a striking contrast to 
the deen and settled repose which declining day threw 
o mas over the aspect of nature. 
ight so Count Raimondi, the leader of the band, was easily 
distinguishable from the rest, not only by the superior | 
Hans richness of his armor, but by a kind of sullen dignity of 
t think demeanor; checking, with a look, and, if necessary, a 
magic frown, the merriment of his followers, whenever they 
ventured to give it vent in a broader jest, or a louder 
aid the laugh than ordinary. On attaining the summit of the 
last of the series of hills, they had, for some time, been 
led his ascending, they beheld, appreaching, in the valley below, 
wonder, six men mounted on heavy Italian horses; while, on one 
Joe sat @ much smaller, and more beautifully formed, its delicate 
face, a J limbs, high hoofs, and animated eyes indicating it to be 
charac: & ‘Andalusian blood, rode a young lady. As, accord- 
volume fashion of equestrian ladies of that period, she , 
e almost pa mask, it was impossible to judge of the beauty of | 
ric stone ®t face, but her figure was uncommonly fine. Though 
assumed evidently a good horsewoman, she appeared now droop- 
ere com & ing from fatigue, while she betrayed so much anxiety, | 
ris mind BF and such a distrustfulness of those around her, that the 


ig Syct & pride of the leader; who rode at her side, must have 
been little flattered, if, as his bearing and his appoint- 


ments indicated him to be, he were indeed a true knight. || 


mechan & In the appearance of his companions, there was some- 
“run, big ® thing singularly wild and uncouth, and they might sooner 

have been taken for banditti than for regularly trained 
sked the & soldiers. 

At sight of Count Raimondi’s cavaleade, they halted 

for a few seconds, during which the commander gave 
It vil orders in what manner to proceed. He then, grasping 
the bridle-rein of the lady, started forward at full speed, 

le an’ ge the others following closely in the rear. 

“Certes,”” said Raimondi, addressing Mazer, his 
oe, lifting esquire, “the knaves are going to throw themselves 
t, leavi"§ “pon our mercy, for they cannot be so mad as to think 
1 fire, 0” of trying weapons with us.” 

n his head 
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“Is it possible,” said Raimondi, “that they are going 
to venture upon such treacherous footing ? Their horses 
| will sink to their saddle-girths, before they have gone a 
| stone’s throw.” 
|| He was again mistaken. A narrow path, that, to a 
person unacquainted with the ground, exhibited nothing 
which appeared different from the dreary and uniform 
surface of the marsh, presented tothe familiar eye, many 
, a bending willow, and many a clump of reeds of peculiar 
form or grouping, which designates its boundaries as 
truly as the walls and fences mark those of the high 
-road. One of the men, who had followed in the rear, in 
obedience to the direction of his leader, entered the path 
‘first, with a boldness that showed him fully confident in 
‘his knowledge of the ground. The commander went 
‘next, and as the path was too narrow to admit of two 
going abreast, he was obliged to relinquish his hold of 
the lady’s bridle-rein. He charged her to follow him 
closely as possible, and take care to swerve neither to 
the right nor the left. She prepared to obey, but her 
‘horse, which had not, like the others, been trained to 


venture upon such apparently insecure footing, stopped 


‘at the borders of the marsh. Her resolution was formed 
;ina moment. She knew that the horse of the foremost 
‘of the four who were waiting for her to enter the path, 
was but a little space behind her own, but now was her 
only chance of escape. Quick as thought, she reined 
round her fleet, high-spirited creature, and put him to 
his speed in the direction of the approaching cavalcade. 
All four of the men started in hot pursuit, and one of 
them so nearly overtook her, that he caught the end of a 
long silken mantle that floated back on the wind. For- 
tunately, during the noontide heat, she had removed the 
|| golden broach that had confined it, and thus defeated 
|his purpose, and probably saved her own life, as she 
must otherwise have been dragged to the ground. Her 
horse performed his part bravely, and in a few moments 
she was at the side of Raimondi, and claimed his pro- 
tection. 
“ We grant it to you with a right good will,” said he, 
‘in reply. ‘In sooth, fair lady,” he continued, “ you 
have shown such courage and conduct in effecting your 


|| escape, that we feel honored by your presence.” 
| As soon as her agitation permitted, she informed bim 


‘that her name was Beatrice, and that she was the only 


daughter of Baron Bertoli—that early that morning, as 
| was her custom, she rode out with two or three attend- 


| ants, and that while yet within sight of home, they were 
| suddenly surrounded by the six ruffians from whom she 


‘had just made her eecape—that they were all compelled 


to proceed several miles, when the commander ordered 


| her attendants back, but would not suffer her to return 


i with them. 


After this explanation by the lady, the party entered 
a narrow and difficult pass, defended by a tower, its 


'| massive walls being based on a precipice of solid lime- 
He was, however, mistaken in his conjecture; for,| stone, and on every side inaceessible, save by a narrow 


is schem§ when they had arrived withing a few paces of the base i way cut in the rock. Even the beams of midday could 


scond div of the first hill, they suddenly wheeled to the left, where 
J. H. | Be of those marshes that abound among the Appennines, 
*xtended nearly a league. 


|| scarcely penetrate the dark recesses of the pass, and so 
| profound was the gloom which now pervaded it, they 
{ might have imagined night had already overtaken them, 
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had they not beheld the ruddy gleams of the setting sun 
illumining the grey turrets of a castle situated at no 
great distance. On emerging from the pass, they came 
in sight of a young man, who was unhooding a goshawk 
to let loose on a bird perched on some bushes that lined 
the margin of a neighboring stream. He wore a green 
hunting-dress, which displayed to advantage his grace- 
ful and well proportioned figure. His eyes were quick 
and clear, their color the changeful hazel, and at times, 
they beamed with an expression that denoted their pos- 
seasor to be of an ardent and enthusiastic temperament, 
while his lips exhibited that peculiar curvature, though 
so slightly as to be hardly perceptible, which is some- 
but which, in those 


times expressive of haughtiness, 


spirits more finely touched, indicates a dignity and 
becoming pride, that disdains every thing mean or 
grovelling. His skin, 


texture, was of a dark shade, corresponding with the 


though of a fine and delicate 


raven hair which had escaped trom beneath bis hunting- 
But 


these were minor advantages, compared with a certain 


cap, and fell in rich, glossy curls over his tempies. 


air of heroism, which not only pervaded his countenance, 
but seemed to diffuse itself over his whole person; caus- 
ing those who beheld him, to feel assured that he was 
no stranger to the warlike exercises, as well as the 
The sudden ap- 
withdrew 


humane courtesies of a true knight. 
pearance of Raimondi and his party, his 
attention from his sport, and gave the bird time to hide 
in the cleft of a rock. He accordingly replaced the 
hood upon the head of his falcon, and with agile steps 
struck into a narrow footpath. 

*Certes,”” said Raimondi, again addressing his es- 
quire, “ there is mettle beneath that green hunting-frock, 
and it shall be no fault of mine, if, in a week’s time, | 
do not number him among the brave hearts that are 
ready to stend by me in foray and battle,” and without 
waiting for a reply, he put spurs to his horse, and in a 


few seconds was at the young man’s side. 


‘You seem in haste, fair sir,” said Raimondi. 


“And yet I am not so in reality,” replied the young 
man. ‘I go forward without having any definite object 
in view, beyond beholding the wild scenerv of this region, 
and securing, now and then, by means of my goshawk, 
can reward the peasant 


a littl wild game, whereby I 


who may shelter me for the night.” 

** Is it common for you to be thus reckless ?” 

* Were there any object for me to pursue,” he replied, 
“ T would follow it, but Fortune is a wayward dame, and 
closes every avenue against me.’ 

“* T have not been entirely exempt from her caprices,” 
replied Raimondi, “If you will permit me to proceed 
with my catechism, I would ask where you propose 
spending the night.’ 

“T cannot say that I have any particular lodging in 
light on some cottage or hunter's 


view, but hope 


cabin, as I have heretofore.” 
“IT know of 
leagues, save those belonging to my serfs. 


none,” said Raimondi, within several 


If you will 


accept of such poor accommodation as our castle will 
we will right gladly receive vou as a guest 


afford, 
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to-night, and as much longer as it may please you to 
. YI y 
remain with us.” 
“*T accept your invitation as frankly as it is given, to 
pt 3 4 
spend the night with you, at least,” he replied. 


So rough and broken was the roed, that our young 
pedestrian, who declined the accommodation of a horse, 
found no difficulty in keeping pace with the cavalcade. 
He might possibly have had a preference for walking 
which he did not disclose, for, when unobserved, as he 
imagined, he interchanged a few words with the lady, 
and continued alterwards to keep near her. 

The castle, which had latterly been concealed by the 
rich growth of chestnut-trees, which flourished to the 
again met the view, 


Fifteen minutes 


very summits of the Appenines, 
painted darkly on the glowing horizon. 
more brought them before the gates. The trumpet was 
sounded, which echoed loudly and cheerfully among the 
hills, 
lowering of the drawbridge. - 

whenever their lord returned from 


and the well known signal was answered by the 


The domestics, 
abroad, were accustomed to study his aspect, in order 


If gloom 


brooded upon his countenance, they glided around in 


to regulate the warmth of their welcome. 
silence like so many spectres, and quietly and unobtrv- 
sively performed their several duties. If something like 
a smile lit up his sullen features, it seemed invariably to 
reflect itself upon the faces of all present, and the aged 
butler, and equally ancient housekeeper, ventured, on 
such rare occasions, to ask some questions. It is proba- 
ble that at the present time, they discerned something 
unusually auspicious in his countenance, for, together 
with inquiries relative to his health and success while 
absent, they ventured to ply him with some respecting 
the two strangers who accompanied him. These he at 
first good-humoredly evaded, until both happening ‘to 
speak at once, he cast on them a frown, whiche \ 
ally silenced them. Unfortunately, just as he had bet 
come thus chafed by the loquacity of the butler and 
housekeeper, a lad, who, by his dress, appeared to be a 
lady’s page, who was sauntering about the court, was 
heard chanting in a low, monotonous tone, the following 
lines :— 


“ When years twice eight have passed away, 
To which may be added a month and a day, 
Will return Raimondi’s long lost heir: 

Then vain will be th’ usurper’s care, 

For fate decrees the lost heir’s right, 

Shall be restored on St, John’s night.” 


The frown on Raimondi’s brow grew darker than before, 
and wielding his heavy two-handed sword, still in the 
sheath, which had just been unbuckled from his side, he 
felled the hapless boy to the ground, then spurning bim 
with his foot, “ Lie there, thon false-tongued variet,” 
said he, “till thou canst learn to prate of something 
better than a madman’s nonsense, or thou mayest one 
day grace a gibbet.” 

Those who witnessed this act of violence, dared net 
approach its object to offer succor, but silently withdra® 
ing, one by one, in five minutes he was left alone in th 
court. The stranger in the green hunting-dress, who 
happened not to be present when Raimondi inflicted the 
blow, soon afterwards entered the court, and beholding 


a person who lay as one dead, he went to the spot end 
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partly raised him from the ground. The boy opened his 
eves, and looked up to him who bent over him. 


“Leave me,” said he. “Danger and even death 
menaces you while you are near me.” 


“No,” replied the young man, “1 wont leave you till 


I assist you to some place where you can be more com- , 


fortable than on the damp ground.” 

“Tf you will have it so, then,” replied the boy, “ help 
me to the stable, as quickly as may be, and I will hide 
me in the straw from the cold night air. I would that 
there were some place to hide from man’s ingratitude. 
Young as I am, I once saved his life, and he has now 
felled me to the ground as if I were no better than a 
dog, for repeating a few idle rhymes.” 

“ Whom do you speak of?” 

“Count Raimondi.” 

“Why did you repeat them, if you knew they were 
displeasing to him ?” 

“T did not know that they were. Marquino, the 
astrologer, taught them to me, and gave me two pieces 
of gold to sing them in the court. I cared not for the 
gold, myself, but I thought of my widowed mother, who 
is suffering for bread.” 

They had, by this time, reached the stable, and the 
boy, oppressed with giddiness, sunk down upon the 


straw. The young stranger would fain have remained 
near him, but he entreated him to depart with so much 


earnestness, that he yielded to his wishes. As he 
entered the hall, Raimondi was just ordering a servant 


to go in search of him, supper being on the table. 
CHAPTER IL 


We wil! now glance at Raimondi’s earlier years. 
Before he had attained the age of twenty, he was so 
unfortunate as to become enamored of a young lady, 
who was betrothed to his elder brother, Count Raimondi. 
Endowed by nature, with a fine person and handsome 
countenance® assuming, when he choose, manners uncom- 
monly fascinating, it was suspected by some, that Lady 
Constantia, had his rank and possessions been equal to 
his brother’s, would have willingly transferred to him the 
promise of her hand. Suspicion daily grew bolder: not 
that there was any real cause, but because it was so 
natural for a girl of sixteen to prefer a fine, dashing 
young fellow of twenty, to a sober, prudent young man, 
half a dozen years his senior. What was in the mouths 
of every body, was not long in coming to the ears of the 
count. Late one evening, the brothers were heard in 
high contention in a remote chamber of the castle. 
Next morning the younger brother was missing, and the | 
count either was, or pretended to be ignorant of the 
place of his retreat. Some spots of blood were on the 
floor of the room where they were in dispute, but these, 
so said the count, were caused by a wound in his arm. 
He had, in truth, a deep wound in his left arm, inflicted 
by some sharp pointed instrument, as a stiletto, which 
obliged him, during several weeks, to wear it in a sling. 
The worst suspicions were, however, entertained of him 
relative to his brother, bat he was a powerful nobleman, 
surrounded by a host of dependants, and the affair was 
suffered to die away without receiving a legal investiga 


“ ! 


found to have decamped. 
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Count Raimondi married his lady love, and a son, 
Their hap- 


| tion. 

a child of great promise, blest their union. 

piness, derived from that source, was soon blighted. 

When Vittorio had attained the age of five years, he 

one morning suddenly disappeared. It was thought, 
by some, that he was drowned in the waters of a stream 
| that washed the base of the castle; a blue sword-knot, 
which ornamented the wooden weapon, which he de- 
lighted to have belted to his side in imitation of his 
elders, having been found caught in some sedge near its 
margin. Others imagined that he had been stolen by a 
band of gipsies that, for some time, had infested that 
vicinity, and who, when search was made for them, to 
ascertain the certainty of the suspected abduction, were 
The superstitious peasantry, 
though differing in opinion relative to the fate of the 
child, were unanimous in the belief that his disappear- 
ance was a manifestaiion of the wrath of Heaven 
towards the count, elicited, as they believed, by ahe 
“foul play,” of which they supposed he had been guilty, 
in reference to his brother. 

Only a few months subsequently to this afflicting event, 
Count Raimondi, who, on his return from a hunting 
expedition, was separated from his companions, way- 
laid and murdered. 
where the deadly struggle took place, it was evident that 


From the eppearance of the spot 


only two persons were present; there being distinct foot- 
prints corresponding in size with those of Count Rai- 
The 


weapon of the murderer seemed to have proved false to 


mondi, together with others, a size smaller. 


him, before he had finished his bloody work, the haft 


| having been found near the spot, while a ribbon that sus- 


pended the miniature of the countess, which her hus- 
band always wore, was drawn tightly round his neck. 
A circumstance considered remarkable, was, that the 
picture was abstracted, while a hundred marks in the 
pocket of the deceased, remained untouched. Time, at 
length, threw its shadowy veil over these heart-rending 
events, and they were only revived as fireside stories, 
when the rain, beating against the casement, and the 
wind whistling through the corridor, rendered tales of 
mystery and horror congenial to the mind. It was only 
in the heart of the childless and widowed countess, and 


it may be, in the hearts of those who perpetrated the 


| foul deed, that still 


“ Awoke the pangs that pass not by, 
The thoughts that ne’er could sleep again.” 

Things were in this state, when a monk, who came to 
reside in a neighboring convent, hinted that the younger 
Raimondi, whose disappearance had fastened upon the 
late count such foul suspicion, was still alive, and that 
he had joined himself to the famous condottiere, Bracio 
da Montone. The story of the monk, however, from 
never having been authenticated, gradually sunk into 
oblivion, and Raimondi had become a forgotten man, 
when one day he suddenly appeared at the castle gate 


with a single attendant. He had been absent fourteen 


| years, during which time, his character and manners 


seemed to have undergone a total change. He had 
formerly been gay, volatile, and easy of access: he wns 
now stern and inflexible, almost invariably repressing all 
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approach to familiarity. Curiosity was awake to learn 
the manner in which he had passed his time during his 
mysterious absence. Those who ventured to question 
The 
most that could be learned from himself, was, that he 


Mazer, his 


attendant, a youth of Moorish origin, professed entire 


him on the subject, received little satisfaction. 
had spent it in visiting foreigt. countries. 


ignorance on the subject, having, as he said, been in iis 
service only a few months before his return; an asser- 
tion that afterwards proved to be false. Raimondi 


appeared to have forgotten the passion he had once pro- 


fessed for her whom he had left the promised bride of 


The 


countess, on her part, received him with more than cold- 


his brother, and treated her with distant respect. 


ness—with sensations of aversion bordering on fear and 
horror. The moment she beheld him, a suspicion flashed 
She 


imagined she saw before her, the source of her domestic 


upon her mind, which she was unable to banish. 
calamities. She could not but remember the wild pas- 
sion he had professed for her, and the many times she 
had heard him curse the destiny that had made him a 
younger brother. She remembered, too, the eagerness 
with which he had coveted the very picture, from its 
perfect resemblance to herself, that her husband wore it 
in his bosom at the time of his murder, as well as his 
fearful and solemn oath, that he would have it at the 
peril of his life, and she shuddered as the thought forced 
itself upon her mind, that he alone would have stopped 
to rifle the mangled corpse of a bauble, of which its 
resemblance to herself constituted its greatest value. It 
was her first impulse, when Raimondi took up his resi- 


dence at the castle, to retire to a convent; she saw rea- 


son, however, to change her mind, and the strength of 


character which had sustained her through the heavy 
trials that she had already experienced, enabled her to 
fill her present station with dignity and pradence. 


In the mean time, every thing prospered according to | 


Raimondi’s desire. The old retainers, glad to have a 
master, derived, though collaterally, from the ancient 
line of Raimondi, welcomed him with enthusiastic demon- 
strations of joy. The mang years during which the 
estate had remained without a master, notwithstanding 
the talents and energy of the mistress, had operated to 


greatly diminish the number of those, who, at an earlier 


period, could have been gathered round the standard of 


war, and Raimondi deemed it politic to “ buy golden 
opinions of all sorts of men.” To this end he was 
munificent beyond prudence, and at times, would unbend 
and enter with apparent zeal and alacrity, into those 
amusements from which others received pleasure. 

It now wanted only a few weeks of St. John’s Eve, 
when the lost Vittorio, if still alive, would attain the 
age of twenty-one. From time immemorial, there had 
been a prophecy extant, touching the house of Raimondi, 
the sense of which was preserved in the lines chanted by 
the page, for which Raimondi inflicted on him such 
severe chastisement. Those unfriendly to the interests 
of Raimondi, now that the eventful period drew nigh, 
shook their heads and whispered among themselves, that 


the true heir would appear; while his friends professed 


to regard the prophecy as an idle saying, unworthy of | 


| wouldst choose. 


jingled at every step. 
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notice. It was evident that those who declared them- 
selves to be the most incredulous, looked forward to the 
arrival of St. John’s Eve with a superstitious dread, 
which they were the less able to banish, as a truth 
implied, if not expressed in the prediction, was already 
fulfilled by the loss of the heir. 
that the countess was induced to remain at the castle 


It is not improbable, 


after the return of Raimondi, from a hope, founded on 
something more substantial than the prophecy, that her 
As for 
Some said 


son would appear and claim his inheritance. 
Raimondi, he breathed his thoughts to none. 
that his spirit was dark more frequently than it used to 
be—a phrase by which they characterised certain fits of 
absence and gloom, which would frequently come upon 
him in the midst of some scene of festivity. One thing 
was evident to all: he had become more diligent than 
ever in endeavoring to increase the number of his retain- 
ers, and in augmenting his pecuniary resources. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Having learned from the girl, sent to attend her, that 
the Countess, in consequence of being indisposed, would 
not be present at supper, Beatrice requested to have 
some refreshment sent to her apartment; much to the 
disappointment of several gallant knights who were 
burning with curiosity to behold her without her riding- 
mask. Just as all were seated at table, their attention 
was diverted by the entrance of a strange looking figure, 
wearing a coat mottled all over with divers gay colors, 
bells being attached to the elbows and skirts, which 
He came forward, scraping, 
bowing and grinning, occasionally flourishing a short 
stick, surmounted with a fool's head, and making other 
gestures indicative of the most extravagant joy. 

“ Where hast thou been, good fool,” said Raimondi, 
addressing him, “that thou didst not come to welcome 
me sooner ?”’ 

“ And didst thon think that I would thrust myself inte 
the court among dogs and horses and grooms, and risk 
spoiling my new coat?” 

I fear thou 
art crowing to be not so good a fool as thou hast been.” 

“Thou art right in thy conjecture. I am growing 
wise, and mean to have a fool of my own.” 

“ And whom dost thou mean to have for a fool ?” 

“ There is a wisdom in the choice, but there would be 


“Thou hast grown considerate, Hans. 


folly in uttering it, for my ears would have to pay for 
the privilege of my tongue.” 


“ Nay, thy ears shall be safe; tell me whom thou 


” 

“ Certes, Sir Count, T know of no one who would 
make my own wisdom more apparent than thyself.” 

“ How wilt thou prove what thou sayest ?” 

“1 will not attempt to prove it; for he who thinks 
that a hunting-cap shades eyes that look for nothing 
better then a wild goose, will never be convinced that 
the words of a fool contain wisdom.” ' 

“ Thy words savor more of boldness, than wisdom of 
courtesy, and had I not promised that thy ears should 
go free, they should surely pay for the audacity of thy 


” 
tongue. 
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The jester did not reply, but threw into his counte- 
nance and attitude a look of such cringing deprecation, 
as to excite the mirth of all present; not excepting the 
young stranger, at whom was aimed his mischievous 
insinuation. 

While Raimondi’s attention was thus engrossed by the 
jester, Mazer, his esquire, who had hovered about the 
court, so as to perceive in what manner the page had 
been disposed of, silently withdrew from the hall, and 
hastened to the stable. 

“Sylvio!” said he, softly, “ Sylvio!” 


“Ts it you, Mazer?” said the boy, in a feeble voice, | 
attempting to raise himself: but he fell back, and put- 
ting his hand to his head, complained of intense pain. 

“ Here is something, Baptista, the housekeeper, gave | 
me to bathe your forehead with,” said Mazer, kneeling | 


down by his side, and dashing away a bitter tear, as by |, 


the dim light of the lamp which he held in one hand, he | 
beheld the marks of suffering depicted on the boy's beau- 
tiful features. 

“Nay, Mazer, leave me—let me die alone; you will 
surely draw down destruction on yourself.” 


“Speak not of dying—but if you should die—” and 


his voice changed from tones of tenderness into those of 


deep and fearful menace—‘ your murderer shall not out-! 


live you an hour.” 

“ Hark!” said Sylvio, “I hear footsteps—fly, or you 
are lost!” 

“Tf it be Raimondi himself, I will not leave you,” | 
seid Mazer, without moving. 

The next moment, some person with slow and heavy 
steps, entered the stable. Mazer looked up and beheld 
Baptista. 

“Come,” said she, “ I have, as you desired, prepared 
Be quick, 
The 


asnug, warm place for him, in my own room. 
and convey him thither before they finish supper. 
count will soon be inquiring for you.” 

Mazer took the boy in his arms, and preceded by the 
housekeeper, conveyed him to her apartment, which was 
in little danger of being visited by Raimondi. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The chamber to which the young pedestrian of the 
green hunting-dress was conducted, was spacious, and 
bore marks of great antiquity. The walls were hung 
with tapestry, which was, doubtless, when fresh from 
the loom, considered splendid, and which still exhibited 


a kind of faded magnificence, gleaming forth amidst the 


uncouth figures that stared and frowned upon the specta- | 


tor with an expression of fierceness, sufficient to startle 
an imagination given to superstition. His attention 
was attracted from these, by some carvings over the 
fire-place. ‘It is very strange,” thought he, as he drew 
an ornament from his bosom, attached to a gold chain, 
and examined the embossed figures on one side of it. 
The device was exactly the same as that over the fire- 
place—a Saracen’s head, a turban beside it, and a hand 


grasping a scimitar. As he contemplated them, dim 


dreams of the past, like spirits of the dead, rose up | 
Sounds, as well as objects, | 


before his imagination. 


produced their effect upon his mind. 
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' articulate sound of mournful chiding. 
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A stream that washed the base of that part of the 
castle, recently swollen by rains, foamed over the rocks 
that impeded its course, and as it mingled its roar with 
the hum of revelry, it seemed to have in it an almost 
A slight rustling 
of the tapestry in one corner of the room, roused him 


from his reverie, and directing his attention to the spot, 


| he beheld a female enter from behind it, who was below 


the middle size, bearing a lamp, her form being com- 
pletely enveloped in a cloak or mantle, and her face 
closely veiled. She approached him, and presented 
him a slip of paper, which, on examining, he found 
contained a request from the countess, to grant her a 
short interview, to whose presence, if he assented, the 
bearer of the note would guide him. He was about to 
express a verbal concurrence in the request, but was pre- 
vented by a sign for silence from the female, and without 
farther delay, he prepared to follow her. Leaving the 
apartment through an aperture in the wainscot, concealed 
by the tapestry, it being the same by which she had en- 
tered, she led the way through numerous intricate and 
winding passages, to which they were admitted some- 
times by sliding panels, at other times, by doors, which, 
to him, appeared to open as if by magic, but which, in 
reality, yielded to the pressure applied to some hidden 
spring, by his conductress. As he endeavored, not 
without some difficulty, to keep so near her as to receive 
the benefit of her lamp, and beheld her gliding on before 
him, mutiled in such a manner as to render her figure 


| singularly wild, he was almost tempted to imagine her 


some evil being, alluring him into difficulty and danger. 
She at length opened a massy door which led into a 
spacious vaulted chamber, hung with portraits. It was 
lighted by several large, waxen candles, which stood on 
a small ebony table, near which was seated the contesss, 
dressed in deep mourning. She was tall, and there was 
something singularly noble and majestic in her form and 
mien. Her features were beautiful, and an expression 
somewhat haughty, that gleamed through the veil of 
melancholy by which they were shaded, seemed not 
unbefitting a daughter of the princely house of Este, 
whence she derived her lineage. Turning his eyes from 
the countess, he beheld, seated at an embroidery-frame, 
a female of diminutive size, which, from the cleak and 
veil which lay near, he knew must be bis late conduc- 
tress. Her small, delicate face was pale, and so dark, 
as to make it probable that a slight admixture of darker 
blood than European, flowed in her veins. She was 
dressed in a rose-colored vest, closely fitted to her form, 
adorned in front with two rows of emeralds, which 
afforded the means of fastening by passing a golden cong 
To this, were added 


large flowin trowsers, of the samé color, in the fashion 


transversely from side to side. 


of the east, closely confined round the ankle ; while little 
fairy feet, which many a fair lady might have envied, 
rpeeped from beneath their overhanging folds. Over 
these she wore a kind of tunic, or caftan of green silk, 


richly embroidered, the long wide sleeves of which, were 


gathered up, and fastened at the shoulder by clusters of 
rubies. The close sleeves of the vest were seen beneath 
these, covering the arms to the elbows, the remaining 
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part being bare, save small, delicate bracelets round the 
wrist. A quantity of white muslin of gossamer light- 
ness, wreathed into what resembled an open coronet, 
and sprinkled all over with jewels, ornamented her 
head, and restrained her long black hair from too 
deeply shading her brow, while it was suffered to flow, 
uncontined, over her neck and shoulders. 

The countess apologized for requesting his presence at 
so late an hour, when the fatigues of the day demanded 
repose, but observed there were reasons for her desiring 
an interview, which she was not then at liberty to explain. 
“ T hope,” added she, in an agitated voice, “if I inquire 
of you your origin, you will not think me prompted by 
idle curiosity.” 

The blood mounted to his cheeks as he said, “He 
whose origin is humble, loves not to tell it to lady’s ear.” 

“ Humble!’ repeated the countess, “Are you sure 
it was humble?” 

*T have no reason to think otherwise,” he replied. 

* But your deeds, at least, have not been humble. 
There is one at the castle who knows you to be the same 


whom he saw knighted on the field, after the battle of | 


——, as a reward for such valor and prowess as is 
seldom displayed even by the veteran. His name was 
a 

Thassilo. 


“I will not deny, madam, that I have borne that 


Are not you sometimes called by that name ?” 


name.” 

“ And the land of your birth—tell me where you were 
born ig 

** My parents are natives of Italy, but they resided in 
Germany, in the valley of the Rhine, at the time of my 
birth.” 

* Are you sure of it?” 

* So my parents have always told me,” 

* And do memories of a land of mountains, such as 
you behold to-day, round this castle, never come to your 
mind ?” 


“T cannot deny,” said he, “that when I have sat at 
the cottage door, and beheld the shadows of evening 
close silently over the peaceful valley, that a grander 
and wilder scene has not rose before me with a vivid- 
ness and reality, which made it hard for me to believe 
that it was only the revival of some fireside story, as my 
parents always seemed desirous that I should.” 

“No, it was the revival of no idle tale, but of a 
reality,” said the countess, quickly, but instantly check- 


ing herself, “pardon me,” she added, “ I know not what 


I say.” 

As she finished speaking, she placed two of the can- 
dies in such a manner that their light fell upon the por- 
She then 


took a plumed casque, which, together with a suit of 


trait of a youthful warrior, clad in armor. 


highly polished plait armor, was arranged against the 
wall, being exactly similar to that represented in the 
picture, and requested him to place it on his head. A 
Jook of intelligence was interchanged between the countess 
and the girl at the embroidery-frame, but neither of them 
apoke. Thassilo, (for so we shall now call him,) as he 
saw the reflection of his person in the bright armor 
opposite to him, could not help being struck with the 
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. 
marked resemblance which his features bore to those of 
the pictured warrior. 


’ 


“Will you not inform me,” said he, for he could no 
longer repress his curiosity, ‘who was the original of 
this picture ods 

** My husband—he is now dead. I can tell you no 
more now,” she added, perceiving that he was again 
going to speak. ‘Soon, [ trust the seal of silence will 
be removed from my lips, when I hope to have the 
privilege of assisting, with my own hands, to array you 
in yonder armor, which was never yet worn, save bya 
true and brave knight. In the mean time, be watchful 
and circumspect. Dangers surround you.” 

At this moment, they heard sounds indicating that the 
party in the hall had broken up. 

“You must remain here no longer,” said the countess. 
“Good night, and holy angels guard you. Zorayne, 
conduct him to his room.” 

He touched the hand with his lips which she extended 
towards him, and then followed his conductress, who 


had again assumed the cloak and veil. 
CHAPTER V. 

Not far from the castle, there was a fairy nook, deep 
down esnong the green hills. On one side, a sheet of 
water, calm and still, was starred with lilies, and deeply 
fringed with those countless wild flowers, which some 
have loved to imagine form the written thoughts of 
angels, or, it may be, of spirits that once animated the 
forms beloved, that sat with us at the fireside, and 
mingled with us in our daily paths. At a little distance, 
on a rock half imbedded in the hill-side, and oversha- 
dowed by a cluster of chestnut-trees, sat Beatrice. In 
strange contrast to its rugged surface, one of her arms, 
exquisitely moulded, and of dazzling whiteness, rested 
on the rock; while the fingers of the small, delicate 
hand, were dallying with a mass of rich, wavy tresses, 
that had half escaped from the bondage of a slight 
wreath of flower-buds with which she had sought to 
bind them, and which, though almost black in the shade 
of the chestnut boughs, wherever a gleam of sunshine 
fell, brightened to an almost golden lustre. Eyes 
intensely black, yet soft as if they had indeed drank 
their light from her own Italian skies, were half veiled 
by their snowy lids, so that their long lashes were 
distinctly defined on either cheek, which now glowed 
like the heart of the morning rose. At her feet sat 
Thassilo, who had ventured to take her hand, which she 
did not withdraw. 

“Tt was only this morning, Beatrice,” said he, “ that 
I resolved never to tell you my love, or ask your’s in 
return, until I had, by my own deeds, earned a name 
that might be numbered with the proudest in the land. 
Only say that you 
have sometimes thought of the humble knight whom you 


Nay, I will not ask it even now. 


crowned victor, a year ago, at the tourney, and I will be 
content.”’ 

“ That woman's memory must be poor indeed,” she 
replied, ‘‘ who could, in one short year, forget the bravest 
where all were brave.” 

“ But, Beatrice, I would know if you have remem- 


bered me as I have remembered you. Since that 
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moment when the light of those eyes beamed upon me, 
which you now so cruelly keep fastened upon the ground, 
you have been the life of my life.” 

“T will confess that I have remembered you too well 
for my own peace.” 

“Enough, dearest Beatrice. I will not—or rather, I 
must not ask for more. But will you still remember 
me when you are again in your own splendid home ?”’ 

“Then and ever!” 

“ And in a few days you will be there ?” 

“Yes, Count Raimondi has promised to send a mes- 
senger to-morrow, to acquaint my friends that I am here, 
and they will doubtless send for me immediately.” 

“Yes, you will be at your own home, and I, too, shall 
be there, but years must intervene between now and then. 
The daughter of Baron Bertoli shall not have to stoop 
when she bestows on me her hand. Yes, Beatrice, 
years will pass away, and [ shall not even see you. It 
will be along and weary ordeal by which to try a woman’s 
faith. The flame that endures must be fed.” 

“ A weary ordeal for the faith of man, too, is it not so? 
Why do you thus doubt me, Thassilo? I could say much 
more than I have said, but would more satisfy you? Yet 
I will say, that it grieves me to have you suspect that 
my love is a thing that I can throw aside, as I would 
some glittering gaud that has outlived the fashion.” 

“Thy love? Bless thee, Beatrice, for that word; 
and now, in the face of Heaven, I breathe the vow, that 
my heart’s deep and fervent love shall be thine, and 
thine alone, while life endures. Now, Beatrice,” said 
he, touching one of the long tresses of her beautiful hair, 
“sive me this, and I will wear it next my heart, as a 
charm to ward off evil, with as devout faith in its effi- 
ciency, as those of oriental land have, in their amulets. 
Will you give it me?” 

“ Surely,” said she, parting it from the rich mass that 
fell over her shoulders, “and if it could indeed pos- 
sess the virtue to shield you from only one of the many 
dangers which may hereafier hover over you, the reward 
will be in my heart. Here, you must slired it with your 
dagger.” 

“Will it,” said he, severing the tress, “ be too much 
for me to ask thee, to sometimes, for my sake, wear the 
brooch which I ventured to send thee a few months 
since—a gift which, though humble, and though humbler 
still, the giver, thou didst not despise.” 

She was going to explain to him that it was attached 
to the mantle which one of the ruffians snatched from 
her at the time she made her escape from them, but was 
prevented by the sudden appearance of Raimondi. 


Returning his salutation with no little confusion at being | 


thus caught tete-a-tete with Thassilo, she hastily left the 
recess. 
CHAPTER VI. 

It was at a late hour the ensuing evening, that a man, 
whose dress was that of a Spanish gentleman of rank, 
arrived at the castle, and demanded to be admitted to a 
private audience with Raimondi. His form was con- 
cealed by his cloak, but the attendant who conducted 
him to the presence of Raimondi, contrived to obtain a 


glimpse of his features beneath the shade of his montero, | 
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which according to his description, must have been bold 
and handsome. A person skilled in reading “ the mind’s 
construction in the face,” would have said that his indi- 
cated a spirit such as thirsts for daring and reckless 
adventure. Walking forward to a part of the room 
where the lights cast a strong reflection, without speak- 
ing he threw off his cloak, Raimondi extending towards 
him the hand, which, at his entrance, he had placed on 
the handle of his sword, exclaiming— 

“Do I behold Bracio da Montone ?” 

“Most surely do you,” replied Montone, keeping his 
hands crossed on his breast, without deigning to accept 
Raimondi’s offered hand. ‘‘ We have been friends,” he 
added, “ but whether for the future we be friends or 
foes, depends on the manner you answer my question. 
When you saw me the other day, did you recognize me 
or not?” 

“T will answer you truly, though methinks your ques- 
tion might have been less peremptorily prefaced, and 
less haughtily given. If I saw you the other day, it was 
without my knowledge. The last time we met was at 
the cabin of Roberto, a twelve-month ago last Michael- 
mas.” 

“And you are ready to take your oath, that you did 
not know that I was at the head of the fair lady's escort?” 

“Tam. I should as soon have thought of seeing the 
Duke of Venice at the head of such an escort. Why did 
you not make yourself known ?” , 


“To own the truth, I did not recognize you, till after 
the lady had fled to you for protection, and your caval- 


cade had descended into the valley. Before that, I * 


thought it was the Baron Cellini, who I knew was 
abroad with a party of his men, and who, as you are 
aware, is my bitter enemy.” 

“Tt was not too late when you discovered your mis- 
take.” ’ 

“ No, but I distrusted you. I thought you must know 
me. Besides, a whim struck me. Look at my dress. 
While I remain here, I am not Bracio da Montone, but 
Don Manuel de Sylva.” 

“ Ay, you might be a don, or a prince, if you would, 
if you were known to no one but myself. Mazer knows 
you as well as he would his own brother.” 

“‘T’m aware of that. We must admit him to our con- 
fidence, and I will seal his lips with a dozen ducats.” 

“« Let me hear if your whim be worth as much.” 

“T have come to woo the fair Beatrice.” 

“ Will she not know you ?” 

“She has never seen my face. I took good care te 
keep my vizor closed, when I compelled her to take an 
airing with me.” 

“ Nevertheless, I fear you will find it more easy to 
woo than to win. You will, I think, find a rival in a 


» young adventurer now at the castle.” 


** Obstacles increase ardor; I like them.” 

“ There will be no time to overcome them. I pro- 
mised her, to-day, that I would, to-morrow, send to 
inform her father where she is.”’ 

“You have not sent, then?” 

“No.” 


“ And must not.” 
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“Tam in want of money. Her father is rich and |! seemed to say,“ by what right do you thus question 
generous, and will reward him he accounts her deliv- | me?” 
erer.” | “By heavens!” exclaimed Raimondi, “they are his 
“T have the power to be more generous than he. eyes which are fastened upon me!’ At the same 
Neglect to send your messenger, and I will prove my | moment, staggering a few steps backward, he fell on 
words.” ithe floor. Thassilo, first securing the ornament which 
“* As I have already said, the lady has my promise.”” | lay by Raimondi’s side, called for assistance. Mazer 
““ How much money do you need ?” soon succeeded in restoring his master to animation, 
“‘ What will hire me a hundred soldiers.” whose first words were, ‘‘ Procure me a lantern; I am 


“When do you require them, and for what term of | going to visit Marquino, the astrologer.” 


time 7?” The mind of Raimondi, after he had taken leave of 


“They must be here in a week, and they must be at Marquino, was not in a situation to permit him to enjoy 


” . . . . 
my command two weeks. repose, and instead of seeking his bed-chamber, he 


“ You shall have them, and a hundred more, if I prove | courted the night-breeze, by walking on the battlements. 
successful in my suit. The hundred, unconditionally, | Nature had protected this side of the castle by an inac- 
save that I have free access to the lady at all befitting cessible precipice, and the watch-word of the sentinels, 
times. Do you now think it necessary to keep your _ had, in it, something soothing and solemn, as it came to 
promise ?” the ear from distant parts of the building. But it soothed 


‘TI must confess that the necessity appears less pres- not the gloomy mind of Raimondi. Originally he was 


sing than it did. Come, let us drink success to your inclined neither to credulity or superstition. Deeds of 
. y ‘ 8: j ) 

whim, and we will then sit an hour and talk over old 8"'!t, where they lead not to absolute recklessness and 
’ - ° . . 

hardihood, may, in many instances, tend to produce 


affairs. . . : w: 
| both. Something, too, in Raimondi’s case, may be as- 
canary cribed to the spirit of the age in which he lived. 
A few evenings after this, happening to meet him in The effect of what Marquino had imparted to him, his 


the corridor, Raimondi invited Thassilo to enter his mind being previously wrought up to a state of feverish 
apartment. He alluded, in vague terms, to an antici- irritability, was more powerful than he was willing to 
pated attack on the castle, and desired Thassilo to) own even to himself. He strove to awaken an encoura- 
pledge himself to remain, till the threatened danger was | ging train of reflections by dwelling on the impossibility 
passed. Thassilo replied that he had no objection to of the traditionary prophecy being accomplished. It 
remaining a few weeks. Raimondi did not appear to | was true that the astrologer’s predictions accorded with 
care to dwell on the subject, and after a few desultory jt, but the measures which he had taken to avert it, 
remarks, taking up a pair of foils which lay upon the | would, in all human probability, prove successful. He 
table, he challenged Thassilo to try a match of fencing! jad augmented the number of his retainers, he had the 
with him. promised assistance of Montone, with a portion of his 

“ By the home of my ancestors,” said Raimondi, as fierce and veteran band. Sitting superstition aside, 
Thassilo, who stood on the defensive, coolly and delibe- , there, indeed, seemed little reason for Raimondi’s fears. 
rately parried his thrusts, “thou ert no novice in the He knew, or thought he knew, that Vittorio, his brother's 
art, and if I carry not a more skilful hand, thou wilt get | son, was dead, while those he had employed to rid him 
the better of me.” of life, were where they could tell no tales. All these 
considerations presented themselves to his mind, but 


They now addressed themselves to the sport with 


redoubled energy, and to say the least, Thassilo prom- they had little power to afford consolation. He passed 


ised to prove a match for his antagonist, when the foil hurriedly to and fro on the rampart, as if the rapidity of 


of the latter caught in a gold chain that swung forward his motion would allay his mentel agony, when suddenly 


from Thassilo’s bosom, and snapped it asunder, which | S*°PP'S: he long directed his gaze to a refulgent star, 


the weight of some ornament attached to it (the same pointed out to him by Marquino. Though bright and 
alluded to in a preceding chapter) caused to slip from | **Te?®, yet sad seemed its aspect, as it mingled its pure 


his neck and fall on the floor. Raimondi instantly light with that of the smaller stars around it, and Rai- 


caught it up, and instead of returning it, held it more mondi cowered as he gazed, for he almost imagined that 


nearly to the light, fixing upon it a long and earnest gaze. 
Both lips and cheeks were bloodless, when, at last, with- 


there was an intelligence in its rays that had power to 


penetrate the dark secrets of his bosom. It is probable, 
out removing his eyes from what seemed to have fasci- that at that moment, there was something like a prayer 


nated him, he said, in a low, husky voice, “ how came “PO? his moving lips, for, taking a crucifix from his 
you by this 1” bosom, and kissing it fervently, he again turned his gaze 


“ My parents gave it to me. It was their parting towards the heavens. So deeply was he absorbed in 
s s . 


his own thoughts, that it was not until Montone laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, that he was conscious of his 


gift.” 
“ And they—how did they obtain it ?” 
“ T know not.” 
Raimondi raised his eyes to Thassilo, who stood | 
regarding him with a proud and haughty look, which 


presence. 


“‘ Montone,” said he, starting, ‘is it you?” 


“Hush,” said Montone, “that name is not to be 
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to be 


spoken. You forget that, for the present, I am Don | 
Manuel de Sylva.” 

“T should not have been so forgetful, had any other 
person been present ; but let me call upon Montone, now 
that no one hears us. Oblige me not always to act a 
part. When in the presence of the knaves you see daily 
around me, I dare not complain even of a headache. |, 
They lose their respect for you, and learn to class you 
with themselves, if they find you subject to the same 
maladies ; and if we cannot seek their sympathies when 
laboring under bodily disease, how much less so, when 
conscious of mental disorder. I have, this night, Mon- 
tone, been to see Marquino, the astrologer. A presenti- 
ment of approaching evil, which I have tried in vain to 
shake off, induced me to seek the interview. I wished 
to know the worst. I could not wait for the tardy 


advance of time. 

“ And what did he tell you ?” 

“What had in it, little of comfort. He said that the 
star of my destiny was to be overruled by one larger and 


more brilliant. Behold it yonder. Yet bright and steady 
as it is light, it cannot penetrate the grave. Are you, 
Montone, superstitious enough to pay heed to what, if 
those skilled in medicine say true, is induced by a dis- 
ordered state of the nervous system ?”’ 


’ 


“T am not superstitious,’ replied Montone; “ the 


successful are not apt to be so, but during a long time 


before engaging in the only enterprise that proved emi- 
nently disastrous, I was conscious of a foreboding similar | 


to what you describe.” 

“No! no! not like that! There is a ghastly form | 
that haunts me in my dreams, and beckons me towards | 
him, and when waking, the loveliest forms, to my dis- 
ordered fancy, assume his aspect. To-night—it was | 
after fencing with Thassilo, I thought that he fixed on | 


me the same horrrible look that—that once shot like an 
ice-bolt through my heart, and has caused it to go on | 


withering—withering, ever since. Yes, if the grave 
could give up its dead, I could have sworn that the late 
Count Raimondi stood before me. Is it possible, Mon- 
tone, that he—that this fellow can be the heir?” With- 


out waiting for a reply, he exclaimed, “No! no! it | 
was my own diseased vision that gave him that horrible 
look. Even you, Montone, since I have been speaking | 
to you, appeared to have the same hideous change pass 
over your countenance.” 


, 


**Come,”’ said Montone, “ away with these fantasies. 
If we should call up all the forms which we have put 
quietly to sleep, 1 suspect there would be a goodly 
number of them, and ghastly enough withal. Yet I do | 
not like what you say of that fellow—that Thassilo. He | 


may be the lost heir. I advise you to look to him.” 


CHAPTER VIII, } 


Montone’s advice to Raimondi, respecting Thassilo, 


was entirely selfish. He had had frequent opportunities | 


of meeting with the Lady Beatrice, and under the 
assumed name of De Sylva, had pressed his suit with | 
ardor. At first, the natural boldness and audacity of his | 
character, made him sanguine of success, but he soon } 


found that he had, in the “ young adventurer,” as Rai- 
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|mondi had termed Thassilo, a more formidable rival 


than he had anticipated. She now sedulously avoided 
him, and seldom left her apartment, except in company 
of the countess. Montone, to whom the ruffian bad 
relinquished the mantle which he tore from her shoul- 
ders in her flight, perceived the brooch which wasattached 
to it—the same, as may be remembered, Thassilo had 
given her—and had since retained it about his person. 
He had just taken it from its place of concealment, to 
examine it more minutely than he, as yet, had had op- 
portunity of doing. On one side was engraved a motto 
in German, and under it, the name of Beatrice. ‘I 
have it,” said he, giving utterance to his thoughts. 
“ The sight of this name will plant the seeds of jealousy 


so deep in his bosom, that they will spring up and 


flourish, in spite of her smiles and kind glances.” As 
if to favor his purpose, he saw Thassilo advancing towards 


| the spot where he stood. 


“I have a toy here,” said he, “with some love motto 


inscribed upon it in German, and as you understand that 


language, I would fain procure your assistance in deci- 
phering it.” As he finished speaking he held it towards 
him. ‘Nay,’ resumed Montone, seeing that Thassilo 


turned pale, and gasped for breath, “ 1 would have been 


as well content with one of those rich tresses that I have 
seen the wind woo so lovingly. I will even exchange 
love-tokens with thee, if the golden toy pleases thee best.” 

“She never gave it to you,”’ exclaimed Thassilo with 
vehemence. 

‘And if that beautiful tress had been given to thee in 
her bower-room, instead of the open air, where there 
were sO many eyes to see, and so many ears to listen, [ 
might say with equal boldness, she never gave it to you.” 

Thassilo was going to reply in a still angrier tone than 
before, when Montone, at once, assuming a mild and 
serious air, said— 

“ T am no man to triumph over a fallen rival, especially 
when another day may place me in his situation. You 
are young, and know not that woman is fickle as fair. 


| Your first lesson is severe; let it be salutary.” Saying 


thus, he turned on his heel and was soon out of sight. 


Thassilo, his mind wrought up to a state bordering on 


| madness, continued to wander onwards till he came to a 


wood, when four ruffians rushing suddenly upon him, 
seized, bound and blindfolded him, threatening him with 


instant death if he uttered a word. They conveyed him 
a considerable distance, the latter part of the way, being, 
. ; 

_as he judged by the confined and disagreeable state of 


the air, under ground. They, at length, set him down, 
unbound his hands, and left him. On removing the 
bandage from his eyes, he perceived by the light of 
a lamp that they had placed on the ground, that he 
was in a dungeon too low to admit of his standing 


upright, without any communication with the open air, 
except an aperture of two or three inches in diameter. 


Many weary hours had passed away, and the oil of his 
lamp had long been spent, when a light suddenly gleam- 
ed upon the walls of his dungeon. He looked’ up and 
beheld Zorayne. 
“ Follow me quickly,” said she, “ or you are lost.” 
They entered a subterraneous passage, and Zorayne, 
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first stopping to close the place by which they entered, 
led the way till they proceeded nearly half a furlong. 


The passage was then terminated by a flight of rough 


stone steps, which they ascended. These were 


ceeded by others, which admitted them into a circular | 


room, brilliantly lighted. In the centre of the apart- 


ment was a table, on which lay numerous parchments, | 


inscribed with mystical characters, together with several 
philosophical instruments. A tall, majestic-looking man, 


who sat by the table, rose as theyentered. It was Mar- 


’ 


quino, the astrologer. ‘ My son,” said he, “ here you 


are safe. Two hours hence, had you failed to make 
your escape from the dungeon, the assassin’s dagger 
would have been in your breast. This, we learned from 
Mazer, whom, by your kindness to Sylvio, his favorite, 


you have made your friend.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Saint John’s Eve at length arrived. Raimondi, whose 
diseased and excited imagination, had caused him, of late, 
to be almost constantly subject to a species of spectral 
illusion, had, on several occasions, exhibited unequivocal 
signs of insanity. At these times, the prophecy respect- 
ing the restoration of the legitimate heir to the honors 
and possessions of the house of Raimondi, seemed 
wholly to possess his mind, and he was often heard to 
mutter to himself, “Iam a doomed man.” When he 
was himself, he was evidently haunted with the same 
fears, though he studiously avoided the most distant 
allusion to the subject of them. His active prepara- 


He had 


caused the fortifications to be repaired, and sentinels 


tions, however, could not be misunderstood. 


were pluced at -very post where they could be of the 
least service in case of an attack. The escape of Thas- 
silo had caused him great uneasiness, the most vigilant 
search for him having proved ineffectual; and he now, 
as he recalled his looks, wondered at his own blindness, 
in not having sooner traced a resemblance between him 
and his deceased brother. Now that the time had 
arrived, which he had made so much preparation to 
meet, he was calm, collected, and perfectly himself. 


The 


thought he, ‘and the season of danger will be past.” 


castle bell struck eleven. ‘One hour more,” 
A gleam of joy began already to steal over his features. 

Thassilo, whom, for the future, we may as well call 
by his real name, Vittorio, bad just parted with the 
countess, and was now waiting, at the head of a band of 
soldiers, the proper moment to enter the castle by a 
secret avenue unknown to Raimondi. The countess, 
now that the hour drew so near that was to decide the 


fate of an only child, restored to her, as from the dead, | 
paced her apartment in an agony of suspense and terror. | 


Lady Beatrice was with her, and strove to soothe her, | 
although she, herself, stood in nearly as much need of 
consolation; for, added to her fears for his safety, she, 
of late, had had the unhappiness to perceive that his 
The last 
peal of the midnight bell had not yet died away, when a 


manner towards her was cold and restrained. 


shrill and prolonged blast of a trumpet, was succeeded 
by loud cries of Vittorio! Vittorio! Simultaneously, 


the tower where Marquino had established himself, was 


suce- | 
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| lit up with so brilliant a light, that surrounding objects 

were as distinctly visible as at noonday. The sounds 
smote on the keart of Raimondi, and overspread his 
features with an ashy paleness ; otherwise, there was no 
visible agitation in his appearance. He drew his sword, 
and rushing towards the quarter whence the sounds pro- 


ceeded, said “Stand by me, my brave hearts, and this 


imposter and his adherents will be like withered leaves 
' 


when overtaken by the tempest.” A few promptly 
gathered round him, when the entrance of a female, 
magnificently attired, attracted the attention of all. It 
was Zorayne, who, advancing to the upper end of the 
hall, where fell the strongest light, expanded to its full 
On 


one side were emblazoned the arms of Raimondi, on the 


dimensions, a splendid and newly-wrought banner. 


other was inscribed, “ Power 3s with the innocent!" 
Many of those, who had, at first, gathered round Rai- 


|, mondi, instead of advancing to check the approach of 


those who were rushing forward to the hall, stood gazing 
at Zorayne with an expression of mute wonder, as if 
they imagined she was some divinity, just dropped from 
The 


tramp of feet, the clash of arms, and the cry, “ Vittorio!” 


the clouds. Their dream of wonder was short. 


even at the door, caused them to rally. It was only for 
a moment. Horror-struck they saw the late Count Rai- 
mondi standing before them So they imagined, for, 
forgetful of the lapse of nearly twenty years, and the 
consequent changes which it must have wrought upon 
his person, they thought only of the last time they saw 
him armed for battle. The resemblance between the 
deceased count and Vittorio, his long lost son, dressed 
as he was, in the same armor which his father was 
accustomed to wear when he went to battle, was, 
indeed, sufficiently wonderful to mislead, for a moment, 
the excited imaginations of the old retainers, whose pride 
and delight, in their youth, bad been to follow him to 
the field. 


round Vittorio, eager to recognize him as their chief. 


There was no need of arms: all crowded 


All, except Montone and his soldiers, who stood apart, 
regarding the scene in silence. But where was he? 
He, who a few minutes before, had styled himself lord 
of those who had showed themselves false to his cause. 
The sight of Vittorio had been to him, like the hand- 
writing on the wall to the conscience-stricken monarch 


of old. 


leaned, for support, against a pillar. 


He trembled—his knees smote together, and he 


All had left him 


save the jester, Hans, and it was affecting to see the 


| piteous and wistful looks with which he regarded him, 


| attention. 


and the occasional eflorts which he made to attract his 
Just at this crisis, the attention of Vittorio 
was aroused by the cries of Beatrice, who was ¢alling on 
him for help. Following the sound, he found her strug- 
gling to free herself from the grasp of Montone, who 
had already made good his retreat with her, from the 
castle, into an outer court. As a number of Vittorio’s 
men had followed him, Montone saw that it would be 
useless to dispute the yielding his prize, and was about 
to resign her, when the approach of a superior number 
*“* Guard 


of his own soldiers, made him alter his mind. 


‘her well,” said he, to two of them, “and I will soon 


teach this boy to sue for his own freedom, as well as the 
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THE PAST. 


” He drew his sword, and Vittorio following his 


lady’s. 
example, they met hand tohand. The contest was short. 
Montone was disarmed, and was, himself, glad to sue to 
the youthful opponent he had despised. As Vittorio ve- 
entered the hall, with Beatrice leaning on his arm, a 
low sound of moaning reached their ears. It was Hans 
bending over the prostrate form of his master. Ap- 
proaching the spot, they perceived, at once, that the 
spirit had flown. An empty goblet by his side, which, 
on examination, was found to have contained poison, 
showed the means he had resorted to, to rid himself of 
life. Spreading a cloak, which lay near, over the re- 
mains, Vittorio and Beatrice sought the Countess. We 
will drop the curtain before the scene that ensued. The 
streams of affection, which gush from the deep and holy 
well-springs of the heart, are sacred. All may imagine 
—few portray them in their kindred and living hues of 
heaven. Each heart felt that a treasure of happiness 
was open to it, and that the sacred ties which it had 
formed, might be hallowed by misfortune and sorrow, 
but could never be broken and impaired. 

What follows may be anticipated by the reader. | 
When Fortune takes a happy turn, propitious events, 
for a season, generally follow in her train. The Baron 
Bertoli being made acquainted with what had happened 


at the castle, soon arrived in person, duly attended, and 


conducted the whole party, consisting of the Countess, 
the young Count Raimondi, Lady Beatrice, his daugh- 


ter, Zorayne, and Sylvio, the page, whose health was || 


now restored, to his beautiful villa, on the banks of the | 
Arno; in a few weeks from which time, the marriage of | 
Vittorio and Beatrice was solemnized with becoming 


pomp. H 


Original. } 
THE PAST. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH, 


Tue Past! JWhat is it, but a faded dream 
Of promised joy ?—of bubbles on a stream, 
Which flows unceasing to a shoreless sea, i 
The boundless ocean of eternity. 
The Past! Where is it! In the eternal mind, 
It still exists, to all the Futwre join’d 
In one vast panorama! mortal eye 
Sees but the Present, as it passes by. 

The Past! Why is it that it leaves behind 
So sad a legacy to al! mankind ? 
Memory looks back with vain regrets and tears, 


i 

While lingering o’er the arn of wasted years. 

The Past! How is it that we don’t improve 

From these instructive pictures as they move ? 

Precept—experience—how can man demur! 

“ Be wise to day—’tis madness to defer !”’ 

Thus mourn the humble, with the grave in view, 

Thus teach the wise—and what they teach is true. 

But hope—sweet hope—illusive hope, still smiles ; 

Points to the Future, flutters and beguiles— 

All trust her treacherous promises too for; 

The bubble bursts—and we are what we are! 
92 it 


ee A FABLE. 


Original. 
A F A B L E . 


BY FRANCES §S. OSGOOD. 
Sarp a shower to the sunshine, as they met upon the breast 
Ofa silver-winged cloud that was sailing to the west, 
“ Back, brazen-faced intruder! retain your proper sphere; 
What hath the haughty smile of Heaven to do with Nature's 
tear?” 


She weeps! Fond Nature weeps to see her blooming children 
lie, 

Half withered ‘neath the beams of fire that dazzle from your 
eve. 

The blushing petals of the rose—the vestal lily-bell, 

Have felt your baleful influence, and shrink beneath your spell. 


From them, and from the myriad-blooms that spring ‘neath 
summer skies, 

I heard within my cool, soft home, a chorus sweet arise— 

A chorus of faint voices, as if the flower-sylphs lay, 

Sighing their last, warm, balmy breath, in that low prayer away. 


They sang—“ Oh! sportive cloudlet! that floatest gaily by, 

Like a white dove, with breast of down, and wings of silver 
dve, 

Unfurl those gleaming pinions swift, and shake from every 
plume, 

Its liquid wealth, to cool our brows and wake our rich 
perfume |” 


The cloud has heard, and sent me forth to do my mission sweet ; 

Back to your radiant throne of light, nor stay my flashing feet!” 

“ Nay, Shower!” said the sunshine, with a witching smile of 
love, 


“ Do not quarrel with the playfellow that’s sent you from above! 


“See! I have wreathed your dwelling with a chain of glowing 
gold, 

And shed a gleam of glory into every snowy fold. 

An angel bade me hasten here, your cloud-bark to illume, 


| And seek, with you, the blossoms, that are withering in cheir 


bloom. 


| “Let us go to earth together! I will not harm the flowers; 


[ will but smile upon them, while you plash amid their bowers. 

They'll tremble at your.chilly touch, and droop the blooming 
brow, 

If the sunshine do not warm them with its light and loving 
glow.” 


Then the shower kissed the sunshine, and in beautiful embrace 
They lighted where the lily-bell looked down in virgin grace, 


|| And lo! beneath that pure caress, as softly they descended, 


A vision hung ‘twixt heaven and earth—a rainbow pure and 
splendid, 

As if the rose and violet—the tulip and blue-bell, 

Had lent their loveliest hues to air, where bright the vision 


fell. 

Oh! thou who mournest hopes decayed, like blossoms in their 
bloom, 

Scorn pot the heavenly comforter, that comes to cheer thy 
gloom. 


Let earthly Sorrow blend her tears with pure Religion’s smile, 
So shall a glorious rainbow dawn upon thy path the while. 


Faith's soft, celestial blue, shall smile by Hope's unfading 
rose, 

While Peace, in sunny, golden light, beside them shall repose. 

They shall wreathe thy way with beauty, and when earthly 
ties are riven, 


Thy soul shall make that brilliant bridge its pathway into 


Heaven. 




































































Original. 
THE CHARIB BRIDE. 


A LEGEND OF HISPANIOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aut day long did the wily savages retreat, through the 


most wild and devious recesses of the forest toward 


their mountain fastnesses, forcing their hapless captives, 


wounded although they were, and faint and weary, to | 


strain every muscle to keep up with them. At midday, 


for a short hour, they halted at a bright chrystal spring, | 


deep bosomed in the pathless wilderness—kindled their 
fires, and applied themselves to prepare their artless 
meal. 
that wild halt: the white smoke curling up in snowy 


columns, strongly relieved by the dark foliage—the | 
bright and flashing fires casting their red reflection on | 
the gigantic bolls of the innumerable trees—the flexible | 


and graceful forms of the lithe, active natives reclining in 


small groups upon the deep rich turf, or hurrying to and | 


fro with swift and agile movements—their arms piled 
up in glittering stacks, or swinging from the limbs of the 
embowering shrubs. 
romantic; and had it been at any other time, no eye 


would have dwelt on it with more earnest pleasure—_ 


no fancy would have sported more poetically with all its 
thousand accidents of light and shade, repose contrasted 
with swift motion, rare grouping, 
coloring, than that of the young Spaniard. 
lay beneath the canopy of a superb mimosa, with his 


But as he 


arms painfully lashed behind his back with thongs | 


recently cut from a raw deer-hide, his thoughts were all 


too painfully absorbed, too vaguely wandering and dis- | 
tracted, to suffer him to dwell upon or notice that gay | 
Conjecture was at work within his brain; | 


spectacle. 


but, busy as it was, no clue presented itself to his mind, | 


whereby to solve the mystery. All was dark, intricate, 
and gloomy ! 
what could have been the cause of such an inroad !—by 
what strange accident he should himself have fixed the 
rendezvous for the precise spot where the Charibs had 


laid their ambuscade; for that they could have learned the 


meditated duel was, on the very face, impossible !—why | 
such a force of Indians should have been mustered—for | 


the band was, at the very least reckoning, full five 


hundred strong—under their most redoubted champion, | 


merely to interrupt a combat between two Spanish 
warriors ! or why—supposing, as it was far more natural 


to deem, that the true object of the expedition had con- 


templated some end widely different—after the acci- 
dental capture of one soldier, the real purpose of the 
onslaught had been laid by and overlooked in the delight 
arising from a success so slight and unimportant! 
Deeply, however, as he pondered, he found not, as has 
been stated heretofore, the smallest clue whereby to 
reach the termination of the maze, in which his thoughts 


were so mysteriously involved. At times a wild and 


anxious terror would possess his mind with the idea that | 


his capture must be connected in some wise with his re- 
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Most picturesque and striking was the aspect of | 


Most picturesque it was, and most , 


and bright, gorgeous | 


By no means could he discover or divine | 






‘ 
|| peated visits to the Charib maiden; whom he had so 
enthralled within his heart of hearts—meet idol for that 

magic shrine—that the most distant surmise of peril, to 
| which she should be exposed, shook his strong nerves, 
| even as an earthquake agitates the rock-ribbed moun- 
| tains. Anon, as reason told him that such fancies were 
the mere visionary workings of a self-tormenting spirit, 
his features would array themselves in a wan sickly 
smile, and he would deem for a brief moment that cheer- 
fulness and hope were re-established in his heart. Thus 
passed the midday halt; the simple preparations for the 
Indian meal were ended; and, seated on the velvet- 


cushioned greensward, the natives ate in silence and in 
haste, betokening the need of rare, and, to their inert 
Food, and 


a calabash of water, were set before Hernando, and a 


and voluptuous characters, unwelcome toil. 


significant, although mute, gesture urged him to profit by 
the opportunity thus offered—but, though he was aware 
of the necessity of keeping up, as far as possible, his 
physical as well as mental powers, in order to exert him- 
self on any chance occasion to effect his own escape, and 
that of his loved page, trom the fierce savages, the fever 
of his wounds, enhanced by the anxiety and burning 
bitterness of his soul, had parched his throat and lips, 
and he turned with irrepressible and painful loathing 
from the viands, which, though rude and simple, might 
well have satistied the pallet of a soldier, fasting since 
the preceding night, and spent with toil and travel. 
Deeply, however, did he drink of the cool liquid chrys- 
tal, with which his calabash was often and again re- 
plenished by a young bright-eyed youth, of gentler mien 
and milder features than any other of the Charibs, who, 
from the very first, had hovered unremarked about the 
captives, and who now smiled cheerily upon Hernando 
while ministering, with something of solicitude and ten- 
derness, to his most pressing wants. After the Spaniard 
had exhausted, at a single draught, the second gourd of 
water, and had relapsed already into the deep abstrac- 
tion of his own fevered thoughts, he was half startled by 
the soothing pressure of a cool soft hand upon his burning 
brow, laving his temples with the same pure, icy element, 
\ywhich had so gratefully relieved his fiery thirst—turning 
his eyes up with a sudden impulse, he caught again the 
features of the slight Indian boy, which several times be- 
fore had met his gaze that morning, although unnoticed 
in the engrossing tumult of his senses. Again a brilliant 
smile glanced over the dark lineaments, and a quick 
flashing light, as if of well-pleased recognition, leaped 
from the lustrous eyes. Although the face was strange, 
although, to the best of the young Spaniard’s memory, 
never before had those dusky features met his eyes, there 
was yet something in their aspect of familiar—something 
which brought back—Hernando knew not why—bright 
thoughts of by-gone days, and kindled livelier hopes of 
future welfare—something of indistinct and vague simili- 
tude to some one he had seen before, although he could 
not, on the instant, bring to his mind, or time, or place, 
or person. Thought was at work within him to make 
out wherein, and to whom, lay this strange similitude; 
while still the gentle hand steeped his hot forehead, and 
the mild eyes gazed into his with almost female tender 
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THE CHARIB BRIDE. 





ness. Sudden it flashed upon him—sudden as the || the string of each, filed off under the guidance of an old 
electric gleam—a radiant light shot from his clouded) hoary headed Charib, whose wrinkled brow and lean, 
eyes, his lips moved, and the first syllables of au Indian “attenuated frame would have denoted him as one unfit 
word were quivering on his tongue, when the boy, in- |) for deeds of toil or daring, had not they been even more 
stantly eppreciating the meaning of that sudden lustre, | distinctly contradicted by the light vigor of his every 
assumed a grave and warning air, pressed his forefinger | motion, by the keen fire of bis glaring eye-ball, and by 
on his lip, and waved his left hand, with a gesture, so | the sinewy grace with which he wielded his war weapons. 
At the same stealthy, cat-like pace, which he had marked 


slight, as to be imperceptible except to him for whom it | 
these dark-skinned 


was intended, toward the great chieftain Caonabo, who, in the warriors of the larger band, 


lay at a short distance under the overbowering shadow of , archers threaded the defile of the umbrageous path, 


a huge forest tree, mantled with thousands of sweet |) which was so narrow as scarcely to admit one man, and 


parasites, engaged in consultation, as it would seem from | was so densely walled by brakes of cane and prickly 


their grave brows and quict gestures, of deep import with | shrubs, that it would have been a harder task to pene- 
his superior warriors. This done, he turned away and | trate their leafy rampart, than to carve out a path through 
was lost instantly to the sight of Hernando among the , the most powerful bastions that mortal workman ever 
Charib soldiery, who were now mustering fast, their | framed of the eternal granite. A signal from the chief 
| directed him to follew, and conscious of the entire bope- 


simple meal concluded, as for their onward route. 
lessness of any present opposition to his will, recruited 


Another moment and the gigantic cacique up-started to 
his feet; snatched from the branch, whence they had 
hung above his head, his long, tough bow and gaily deco- , the imagination that in the number of his captors he had 
rated quivers, slung them across his naked shoulders; found, at the least, one friend, Hernando entered with a 
braced on his left arm a light buckler, covered with thin, quick and springy step the dim pass, while, hard upon 
plates of the purest gold; and, grasping in his right a | his heels, urging him close up to the warrior who pre 
carved and | ceded him, strode the tall figure of the Charib captain, 


ponderous mace of ironwood, curiously 
toothed at every angle with rows of jagged shells, stalked | followed in turn by the remainder of his train, with, in 
their midst, the frail and fetuevred form of the yeung 


with an air of native dignity, which could not have been | 

outdone, had it been equalled by the noblest Hottentot of | Alonzo. Onward they marched—=still onward, tracking 
Europe’s haughtiest court, across the green savannah, | the windings of that narrow road, through the deep 
and stood among his warrior subjects, the mightiest and | matted swamp!—over the rocky hedge !—among the 
the noblest of them all—the mightiest and the noblest—| giants of the forest!—still walled at every point by 


not in the vainer attributes of rank and birth alone—not | masses of luxuriant verdure so dense as to make twilight 


in the temporal power only, which may be, and oft is, | of the scorching noonday, still so detined that a blind 


bestowed upon the weak of limb and low of spirit—but | man might have groped out his way unerring, and atill 
in the thews, and sinews—the energies—the daring, and | 80 strait that it was utterly impossible for two to go 
the soul—the power to do and sufier—the sublime and abreast! The only changes to the dark monotony of this 
when it forded some wild torrent, 


| somewhat by his brief repose, and cheered vet more by 


unmoved constancy of purpose—the indomitable, irresis- | dim defile were, 
tible resolve—the all which makes one man superior to | brawling along in gloomy discontent among the tangled 
his fellows. A moment he stood there, gazing around | thickets; or when it crossed, upheld on narrow cause- 
him with a fearless and proud glance upon the muster | ways of rude log, some woodgirt pool, half lake and half 
of his tribe’s best soldiery, then speaking a few words in | morass, where, for a little space, the weary eye might 
an under tone to a tall savage, who, throughout the day, | strive to penetrate the arched vista, through which 
had been the nighest to his person, he stalked off, slowly | foamed the restless streamlet; or dwell upon the dull 
followed by four, at least, of the five hundred which com- i and leadlike surface of the small standing pool. Onward 


posed his Sand, in a direction nearly at right angles to, they marched—still onward!—The sun, which all un- 


the blind path which they had hitherto pursued, and \ masked had clomb the height of Heaven, and all un- 
which might be perceived, beyond the little area, diving |, seen decended to its western verge, stooped like a giant 
right onward, between walls of impenetrable verdure | bridegroom to his bed, and a more dull and browner 
into the far depths of the forest. No dash of weapons— | horror o’erspread the trackless forest. The stars came 
no clang of martial instruments—no heavy tramp of foot- || out in the translucent skies, spangling the firmament with 
steps betrayed the movements of that armed array; | their ummumbered smiles, but not one mirthful glance 
silently, one by one, in single file, they gleamed, like | might penetrate the solid vault of greenery which over- 
ghosts upon the eye of De Leon, as they disappeared, canopied their route—the broad bright moon soared up, 
each after each, and shot again, each after each, into | far o'er the tangled tree-tops, and here and there a pen- 
sight for a moment’s space, among the vast trunks of the |, cil of soft lustre streamed downward through some ver- 
forest through which they held their silent march. | dant crevice, and a mild, hazy light diffused itself even in 

Scarce had the last of this train vanished from his|| that murky avenue. Onward they marched—still on- 
sight before the same tall savage to whose ear the part- | | _ward—at one unwearied, even, silent pace. No haltwas 
ing words of Caofabo had been uttered, marshalled the | made at eventide—no halt at the deep midnight—and 
little band which had been left, as it would seem, under || ‘the young Spaniard, proud though he was of his capacity 
his sole command, Fifty of these, bearing their long | | ee bear, well trained in every manly and martial ex- 
bows ready bent, with a flint-headed arrow notched on | ercise, felt that he was but as a child in strength and 
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THE CHAR 


The boy, 


Alonzo, had long since given out and had been borne an 


in activity among the dark sons of the forest. 


unresisting and almost insensible weight in the stout 
arms of two powerful savages. Onward they marched— 
still onward—and it was only by the utmost and most 
the 


steady, swift pace which his captors held, without one 


resolute exertion that Hernando could maintain 
pant disturbing the calm tenor of their breathing, or 
one sweat-drop appearing on their muscular, swart 
frames. 

Daybreak was near at hand—a deeper gloom had 
followed on the setting moon—the stars had set—and a 


chili freshness in the air betokened the approach of 


morning, although the skies were yet untinged by any 
gleam of light, when a low whistle was heard from the 
head of the long file—man by man it passed rearward— 
and all halted! After a second’s space there was a for- 
ward movement, and after afew steps, Hernando might 
perceive that the path opened somewhat, and that the 
men, who went before him, fell orderly and steadily as 
they advanced into a column of three, front, halting, 
however, as they did so, inorder that interval might be 
left in their line of march. Then scarcely had he moved 
half a yard beyond the spot, whereat the wider road com- 
menced, before the tall chiefy mentioned heretofore, and 
the man next behind moved simultancously, by a quick 
pard-like spring, to either side of him, and grasped his 
arms above the elbow with a firm though not painful 
pressure. Meanwhile the heavens had brightened some- 
what, and he might see that a huge rocky hill, or, as it 
might have been termed not inaptly, mountain, rose 
suddenly with an abrupt and giant barrier directly in 
their front. A narrow road, climbing the height by 
dificult, precipitous zigzags, so steep and rugged that 
even the well-breathed and active natives were forced, 
from time to time, to pause in the ascent to catch their 
failing wind, scaled this vast front of bare and shrubless 
rock, and as they paused at every angle, Hernando might 
look back upon the little progress they had made, and 
mark the almost inseparable difficulties which would 
present themselves to the advance of any civilized force, 
by so untamed a road. Rough as it was, however, and 
difficult of access, an hour of constant labor brought them 
at last in safety to the summit, where a scene widely 
different from the bleak, herbless crags which, with so 
much of lubor, they had scaled, presented itself to the 


Spaniard’s eyes. 


side, a precipice of several hundred feet in sheer descent, 
accessible alone by steep and zigzag paths, like that by 
which his weary feet had painfully surmounted its ascent. 
Groves of the richest verdure towered high above the 
black and broken rocks, which walled them inon every 
side—fields, richly clothed with the tall maize; mottled and 
twinkled in the morning air; streamlets of chrystal water 
meandered to and fro, until they reached the steep brink, 
whence they plunged in bright and foaming cataracts 


down to the vale below—and here, embosomed in the | 


verdant groves, circled with rich and fertile fields, water- 
ed by rills of most translucent water—heve, on a summit 


A table of rich, fertile land of many 
miles circumlerence, was here outspread upon the ledgy | 
top of the huge hill, which fell abruptly down on every | 
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'| never before trodden by the foot of European, lay the 


secluded fastness of the Charib Caonabo—a village 
larger and more neatly built than any which Hernando 
had yet seen in the fair island of Hispaniola. Some two, 
or, at the most, three hundred cottages, of the low In- 
dian fashion, with roofs thatched by the spreading palm- 
leaves, and pillowed porticos, scattered about in careless 
groups, irregularly mixed with groves and gardens, were 
carefully surrounded by a deep ditch supplied with 
water from a dam upon a neighboring streamlet, and a 
stockade composed of massive timbers of the already 
famous iron-wood, framed with much skill and ingenuity, 
in imitation of the Spanish Palisadoes. Columns of 
smoke were curling gaily upward from every cottage 
roof, and lights were glancing cheerily from every open 
door, and wide, unlatticed casement; and merry voices 
rang in friendly converse or unthinking song through the 
long village streets; but none came forth to greet or 
cheer the wounded, weary stranger, who was dragged on, 
right on, wistfully eying the bright fireside, and listen- 
ing with anxious cars to the gay sounds of merriment, 
among which he stood alone and almost hopeless. At 
length when he passed every home—when the lights and 
sounds had faded into distance, the band, which might 
be said to bear, rather than now to lead him onward, 
halted before a towering pile of rock upon the farther 
verge of the small area of table land, contiguous to the 
stern precipice. A light was procured instantly by one 
of the inferiors of the tribe, and by it was revealed a 
natural aperture in the dark rock, defended by a grated 
wicket composed of massive beams of iron-wood securely 
| fastened by alock of Spanish manufacture. A key was 
‘instantly produced from the tall chieftain’s girdle, and 
without any word of explanation the gate was opened, 
the Spaniard’s bonds were loosened, a pile of cloaks of 


the rude native cotton was flung down in a dark recess 
of the cave, which by the dim light of the flickering torch 
appeared of immense magnitude. Hernando was thrust 
violently in, the torch extinguished and the gate closed 
on the moment, locked, and double locked behind him. 
For a short time he listened to the departing footsteps of 
his captors ; and then, ou: done with weariness and wo, 
muttered his hasty orisons, and throwing himself down 
at full length on the simple pallet, slept tranquilly and 
soundly until the sun of the succeeding day was bigh in 


the blue heavens. 


Original. 
HOME. 


Home! ‘Tis a blessed name! And they who rove, 
Careless or scornful of its pleasant bonds, 

Nor gather round them those linked soul to soul 
By nature’s fondest ties—whose priceless love 

And holy truthfulness make up a ‘ Home,’ 

And make a heaven of home—and more, far more! 
Enfold the spirit in a sweet content, 


And bid it hope a second home in Heaven— 
But dream they're happy! H. F. H. 
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Original. | lace with lappets of fringed gold, or the blonde lace and 
HARD TIMES! heapnpenenfl 
| “ Where are the dear children?” I asked. 
ESTAR CRO FLERETTA TO GRE COUT. | “Dear me! I am glad you reminded me,” said aunt, 

Dear Covstn:—You see I am faithful to my promise looking at her splendid watch; “it is past five and I 
of writing, as soon as possible, after [arrived in this great | have not sent for them. Jane just ring the bell for 
city, and shal! at once proceed to acquaint you with all | Thomas, and tell him to order the carriage immediately 
I have seen and heard since Ihave beenhere. I entered for the darlings.” 
the city with a sorrowful heart, as, before Lcame,andon | It was with great pleasure I beheld my dear cousin 
the way hither, the hard times, bad state of business | Helen now enter the room. She wore a riding habit, 
affairs, and scarcity of money, had been so much the and a man’s hat, that being the most fashionable one to 
theme of conversation, that I felt much sympathy forthe | ride in at present. She ran towards me—was delighted 
suffering inhabitants. I almost regretted accepting my | to see me once more, and in spite of my entreaties she 
aunt’s invitation, fearing I should be a burden to her. | declared she would relinquish her dinner-party end spend 
However, the idea struck me she might wish to make | a quiet evening with me. Her mother, with a remark 
me useful, in case she was forced to part with some of | that rest would do her good, as she looked jaded from 
her servants, or take the children from school. As I | being out so much, gave her consent to the arrangement. 
never flinch from duty, I dismissed all my previous | I had expressed so much anxiety to see poor cousin 
visions of parties, theatres, and walks in Broadway, and | Sophia, asI have called her ever since I heard of her hus- 
determined to spend the most of my time in the nursery | band’s failure in business, that the next morning aunt 
and school-room—and even if it were necessary, share ordered the carriage, and with Helen, we drove to her 
my allowance with my cousins. I feared they might | house. As it was now two months since we heard of 
have been obliged to leave their comfortable house, but | cousin Cotton’s misfortune, I was afraid they were suffer- 
was agreeably surprised, when the stage stopped, to see | ing from privation. In the way thither I asked if they 
the same silver plate—although it was too dark to read | had changed their residence yet. 
the name—which told the stately granite mansion before;, “‘ Oh, no,” said my aunt, “they are very well satisfied 
me was still occupied by uncle Bankly. Hastily bidding _with their house, and when the new room is finished at 
adieu to the kind friends who had taken me under their | the back, which they design as a picture gallery, I think 
protection during the journey, I followed the driver who | they will be very comfortable.” 
bore my trunk up the marble steps. A dandy negro! ‘Dear me, I have been misinformed then,” I said, “I 
answered the bell—I was glad to see they had not been | heard Mr. Cotton had failed.” 
obliged to part with every servant. I was ushered into| ‘ What difference should that make—it is an event 
the front drawing-room, and while the waiter went to) which often happens among merchants—one must live 
report my arrival I had leisure toexamine the room and | you know. Besides, your cousin has only suspended.” 
My ignorance of mercantile phrases was such that I 


to admire the gorgeous carpet, velvet-cushioned chairs, 
satin curtains, the chandeliers, tabourits, givandoles, | really began to fear Sophia’s husband had hanged him- 
candelabras, and a hundred other articles of magnificence || self in vexation at the turn affairs had taken. 
with which they were adorned. The servant requested |“ Suspended!” I exclaimed, staring at aunt, with my 
me to walk up-stairs, and I eagerly tripped through the | eyes and ears open, like a raw country girl. 
soft carpet halls and staircases, lighted and warmed asa | Helen burst into a laugh. “TI see you are no mer- 
parlor. At the landing, I was met by a neatly dressed | chant, coz. Where a man has suspended, it means he 
chambermaid, whoushered me into my aunt’s bedroom— |, has suspended paying his debts, and of course has more 
an apartment which occupied the whole front of the |) money to spend upon his family.” 
house. Before a large psyche, whose richly gilded 1 ‘Nonsense, Helen,” said her mother, reprovingly. 
frame reflected brilliantly the fire light, stood aunt i “You know nothing about business matters. Your 
Bankly, undergoing the operation of being dressed for a || cousin Sophia, I am sure, is obliged to use much eceno- 
party. She seemed very glad to see me, seated me in | | | my lately.” Helen shrugged up her shoulders and we 
luxurious red velvet voltaire, and after asking after you || rode on in silence. 
all, begged my permission to go on dressing as she was ! As we approached Mr. Cotton’s lordly mansion, two 
engaged out to a dinner party. | elegant carriages drew away to give us room. One, I 
“ Pray aunt, do not consider me as a stranger,” I said, || was told, belonged to cousin Sophia, and the other to a 
“TL intend to make myself useful, and will do any work 1 visitor. The foot-boy opened the door—we ascended 
you may wish to have done.” || the steps, and were ushered, by a gentlemanly-looking 
“Useful, dear child,” she said smiling, “I wish you | waiter, into a room furnished ina style of princely mag- 
to enjoy yourself; I have plenty of people to do my | nificence. The walls were covered with rare paintings 
work.” ‘in massy gilt frames—the carpets, cushions, and curtains 
I saw the ladies’ maids smiling at each other, and || of the most costly fabric—the grates were of silver, and 
felt confused. “Oh, I thought I might be of some use,” | wherever I directed my eye it fell upon gold, or chrystal, 
I stammered, ‘the times are so bad, aunt.” ‘| or velvet. A lady sat upon an embroidered divan who 
“Are they?” she said, with an indifferent tone. wasintroduced as Mrs. Manly. In a few minutes, cousin 
“ Jeanetze, which turban shall I wear--the gold sprigged ! Sophia entered, equipped for a morning round of calls. 
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After the first greetings were over, we seated ourselves 
in a circle around the fire, and while the others conversed 
I amused myself gazing around me upon the new and 
splendid furniture. I saw no marks of the economy of 
which aunt Bankly had spoken, in any thing, except in 
cousin’s dress, and I was glad to see her old things had 
been made over new. It was true, her collar was of 
delicate French work, edged with expensive point de 
Paris lace—her pocket-handkerchief was a mass of em- 
broidery and mechlin—and her dress a superb silk, sur- 
rounded with two flounces—but her hat, which was so 
small it would scarcely reach her forehead, I had no 
doubt had been made out of her last year’s old one, the 
soiled parts being cut away had thus reduced its size. 
Her cloak, also, although of rich green velvet, had no 
doubt been one she had outgrown, as it reached only a 
little way below her knees, and was eked out with a 
silvery white plush. I commended her economy, but 
felt sorry for her as I imagined how the wind must blow 


in her face, and how cold the lower part of her body | 


rust be. 

“So, Sophia,” said aunt, “TI see you have one of the 
new small hats. I have been waiting for the new fash- 
ions to appear in order to purchase my winter bonnet. 


I cannot imagine how you. obtained yours so soon, as 


neither Mrs. Blond nor Madame Brussels have opened | 


yet.” 


“Tam so good a customer of these ladies,” 


said my 


economical cousin, with exultation, “that they always | 


give me the first choice of their new things. Madame 
Brussels sent me word two days ago that she had just 
received a box of hats from Paris, from which I might 
choose one before she opened them to the public.” 

“ Really she is very partial,” said Helen, with pique. 
“Tam sure we'waste money enough upon her.” 

“She made me pay well for this,” said Sophia ; “ only 
think of her charging me thirty dollars for this little hat.” 

‘Oh, I do not wonder,” said aunt, “‘the rich lace and 
feathers make it worth that.” 

“Yes, one must pay for these things. 
you like my new palletot ?” she added, pointing to what | 


But how do 


had foolishly imagined an old cloak made over and cur- 


tailed. 
not another like it to be seen in the city. 


“It has just arrived from Paris, and there is 
It cost me 
sixty-five dollars.” 

“ Beautiful! charming!’ burst from my aunt, while 
Helen gazed upon it with a gloomy discontented air. 
I supposed she was vexed with her cousin for her 
thoughtless extravagance, while her husband’s affairs 
were so embarrassed. 

“ Mamma,” at last she said, “ lam so provoked I did 
not see cousin's cloak before. It is so lovely. I should 
certainly have ordered one exactly like it.” 

‘J am sure, cousin,” said Sophia, “ your velvet man- 
tillette is very handsome, with its beautiful fur edging.” 

“‘ Besides,” said her mother, “she has only worn it a 
week, and paid sixty dollars for it to Madame Reps, in 
Broadway.” 

“Tam so tired of mantillettes—I cannot go in the street 
but they stare me in the face, of every hue and material. 


I want something new. However, 1 am determined to 


|| away. 


TIMES. 


‘ 


| have anew muff. 
call it?” 
“Silver Fox.” 
“Very pretty,” said aunt Bankly, taking it. 
these expensive ?” 
“Oh, I only gave a hundred dollars for it,”’ said Mrs. 
Cotton, quietly; *‘ but Helen, why do you wish to get a 
Your black lynx suits your mantillette so 


Yours is pretty, Sophia—what do you 


“ Are 


new one? 
well.” 
‘Dear me, you do not think I shall wear a black muff 
when light furs are in fashion No, no; I shall get 
me a stone marten, or natural lynx, or Isabella bear.” 
‘In the first place you must attend to your new hat,” 
“As you have seen the new fashions, 


A dark changeable silk 


said her mother. 
what do you advise, Sophia? 
like your own?” 

“Oh, by no means; I selected it for its novelty, but 
immediately repented, as I fear they will become so 
common.” 


. “T mach 


“ T can then change it,” remarked Helen. 
prefer it to those greys, drabs, and other grave colors we 
have been wearing so long. When July Fairfax came 
on here last summer, from the South, she asked if every 
one had become quakers, as wherever she turned, in 
church, street, or auction, there was one universal hue of 
drab or slate.” 

Mrs. Manly, who had withdrawn to the other room to 
look over some new annuals which lay upon a marble 
table, now returned. 

“ Ladies, with your permission,” she said, “I will 
now fulfil the mission upon which I came. I am going 
around with a subscription paper in order to gain a little 
sum to relieve a suffering family.” 

How their faces fell! 

“Tt is a disagreeable task, but I feel so much for them 
[ shall not shrink from it. They were once doing quite 
well with a small shop, but the husband lost all by the 
failure of a merchant with whom he was connected in 
business, since then they have only struggled on, it would 
seem, to plunge themselves deeper into poverty and 
sickness.” She then handed the paper to Mrs. Cotton. 
Her own name headed it for a reasonable sum. 

“ Really, Mrs. Manly,” began cousin Sophia, “I do not 
know what to say to this. I have so very little to give 
When I ask for money for my own uses, I hear 
nothing from Mr. Cotton but ‘ hard times,’ and ‘ scarcity 
of money.’” 

“ Surely from all this abundance which I see around 
me, you can spare something.” 

“Ah, that is it, Mrs. Manly; it takes so much to keep 
Those 


up this ‘abundance’ as you are pleased to call it. 
embroidered satin curtains cost me eight hundred dollars 


' each—and there being four of them they required no 


trifling sum, I assure you. Then the expenses of house 
keeping, and of entertaining company—but I suppose 
I must give something.” 

Placing a dollar in the hand of Mrs. Manly, Sophia 
turned to adjust her dress at the magnificent mirror 
which reached from the ceiling to the floor, Aunt 
Bankly, after many regrets of her little power to give, 


and muttered a lictle about “so many of these things 
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RETURN OF 


for ever coming’’—and “ she did not see why people could 
5 y poo; 

not support themselves in this land of plenty,” gave her 

a half dollar. 


share towards taking care of the poor by making fancy 


Helen declared she thought she did her 
work for fairs, and so excused herself. The sweet and 
benevolent smile, with which Mrs. Manly repaid me for 
what I deemed it my duty to give her, has dwelt in my 
recollection ever since. 

I began to confound right and wrong. Every thing 
here is so different from my preconceived ideas, that I 
sometimes fancy I have always been under a mistake, re- 


If I should 


act upon these motives for action which I often see pre- 


garding our duties to ourselves and others. 


dominant here, I must not be myself—I, in the country, 
and I, in the city, are two different persons. Let us hope, 
while my ideas are so confused, I shall not—like the 
man who swore he was a changeliug, and not he himself 
—lose my own identity—If I do you must be the “ little 
dog at home” and prove that “I be I.” However I 
have, as yet, seen but little in this wonderful maze of city 
life, and may judge erroneously. At all events I have 
viewed but one side of the picture, and should I ever 
send you another side, it may be a brighter one. 
E. R. S. 


Original. 
RETURN OF THE 


BY WILLIAM PB. TAPPAN. 


Wirt he never return? will the Jew 

In exile eternally pine? 
By the multitude scorned, pitied only by few, 
Will he never his vows to Jehovah renew, 


JEWS. 


Beneath his own olive and vine? 


Will the wrath of his God to him burn 
For aye, who the Nazarene vexed? 
Will not the Lord’s slayer in penitence learn, 
And the nailer, and spearman, and mocker return, 
For their crime deeply stirred and perplexed ? 


Will he dwell with the Gentiles who slight 

His shrine, and make traffic their god ? 
Slink in alleys and avenues where the dark rite 
Of London, is offered to Mammon, of right, 

Whose fathers Jerusalem trod? 


Will he yield up his treasures of wealth 
On the rack, at the gibbet or stake? 
Shall his wife, daughter, son, shall his ease and his health, 
Ay, and life be cut off, or enjoyed but in stealth ;— 
Shall he not from such tyranny break ? 


Will he crouch ‘neath Mohammed's control, 
In suburbs pent up like a thief? 
And drink of contempt and reproachings the bowl, 
Who of chivalry, once, and of honor was soul, 
Whose nation, of nations was chief? 


Shall his oi] and his wine ne’er be reapt? 

Shall his harp, hang by Euphrates’ tide— 
Whose music of sweetness for ages has slept, 
O'er whose strings hath no finger of cheerfulness swept, 4 


In songs of deliverance aid pride ? 


I see them! 
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Shall he ne’er at the Festival's sheen, 
The new-moon nor Sabbath attend ? 
Where Zion in beauty and glory was seen, 
Where shoutings went up, trumpets calling between, 
While praises were wont to ascend? 


Where the censer gave od’rous perfume, 
Where the Holy of Holies had place, 
Where the almond of Aaron was laid up in bloom, 
Where the Ark of the Cov’nant had resting and room, 
Where Shechinah gave token of grace! 


Zion! name that brings freshly the sigh— 
Zion! name at which tears freely fall— 
Where the mosque of the Prophet peers proudly and high, 
Whence the Muzzein at noon sends idolatrous cry, 
Where Allahis worshipped of all! 


*Tis the Zion, oh God, which thy arm 
Still embraces; for her hast thou set 
Most safe in thy love, deeply graved on thy palm, 
Secure from destruction, and terror, and harm— 
Her bulwarks before thee are yet! 


And thy oath was to Abraham given, 

Thy servant, devoted to thee— 
As the sands on the shore, as the leaves by winds driven, 
As the hosts that then studded the Syrian heaven, 

Lo his children uncounted should be! 


Like kings on their conquering car, 
They return ! for their bondage is burst; 
“* My sons shall be gathered, my daughters from far, 


To bear them where shines Jacob’s beautiful star, 


Lo, Tarshish, with ships shall be first !’’ 


I see them! I see them! behold! 
Every stream, sea and ocean is white, 
Where their canvass points home, where their standard’s 
broad fold 
Waves on to the East, as it waved once of old 


When the Ark moved, enveloped in light! 


How wondrous the crowd! 
From Ganges, from Humber, from Nile, 


| As doves to their windows, they fly as a cloud; 


How roll their hosannas! how lordly and loud, 
Harp and timbrel give answer the while ! 


| Be lifted, ye gates! for 'tis He, 


Once led by the rabble to die; 
Once spit on, and thorn-crowned, and hung on a tree, 
Now worshipped, anointed, exalted to be 

A Prince and a Saviour on high! 


Who is He that of glory is King ? 
To whom shall be lifted the gates !— 
Shout, thousands of Israel! Ye worshippers, bring 


' Oblation ! let Earth with her jubilee ring, 


THE CROWN For THE NaZaRENE watts! 


Then, Christian, reproaches and stain, 
No longer give thou to the Jew; 
For gathered with gladness to Zion again, 
He will own that Messiah, appointed to rain, 
Has come—the Great Witness and True! 
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oR, that THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


THE incalculable influence of wealth, or the contem- 
plation of its supposed benefits, in controlling the opera- 
tions and destinies of mankind, is in nothing so lamenta- 
bly conspicuous as in its effect upon the institution of 
marriage. There is a radical misapprehension in the 
community both of the structure of the human mind, in 
important respects, bearing upon the point in question, 
and of the solemnity and responsibleness of the marriage 
tie. In support of the former clause of this proposition, 
it may doubtless be asserted that there are many who re- 
gard Love—such Jove as attracts the sexes to each other, 
as a childish fancy, baseless as the poet’s dream; the re- 
sult of preconceived notions, inculcated by mere custom, 
and strengthened by the perusal of novels, and poetry; 
and easily and effectually eradicated by trifling contact 
and concern with the common sense transactions of the 
world. There is a second class, which, if governed by 
no settled convictions of the same nature, yet contem- 
plates the subject with a hesitating and uncertain judg- 
ment, as though it were excusable or even proper in the 
female sex, but utterly beneath the dignity of man ; and who 
regard those who are so unwary as to be decoyed into the 
meshes of love as legitimate subjects for ridicule, and even 
pity. And again, evenby those who recognize its potency, 
and do not think to nourish it, and make it, as it should be, 
one of the dearest treasures of their hearts, how few, even 
of these, have ever analyzed the sentiment, and accorded 
to it the consideration, the respect, which is its due! 
How few there are who look upon it as an inherent 
quality of the mind, implanted by Almighty God, in his 
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| existence, if they could—yet know, with as deep a con- 


viction as thongh it were written by the hand of the 
Almighty with a pen dipped in the lightning’s blaze on 
the arch of Heaven that they covuLD NoT IF THEY 
WoULD—to such we appeal, to be told if it be a phantasy 
which controls them—which illuminesearth’s pathway— 
cheers in the sunshine, and pilots in the storm—if it be 
not rather, as we have said it to be, a gift of the Eternal 
to mankind, and, as his gift and institution, not to be 
scorned, nor thwarted, nor degraded? 

We have assumed in the second clause of owr proposi- 
tion, that the solemnity and responsibleness of the mar- 
riage tie are not sufficiently appreciated. We do not 
refer in this charge to those who are so criminal as to 
render themselves amenable to prescribed penalties for 
absolute infractions of the marriage vow—but to a far 
more numerous class. We take a broader scope of ob- 
servation, and in order the more readily to explain our- 
self will devote a moment's attention to the nature and 
extent of the responsibleness imposed by marriage. 


Generalizing our argument, ‘ Love’ is the gift and insti- 


tution of God; and by its high derivation, invelving moral 
accountableness in its neglect and defiance. Its immedi- 
ate end is to promote obedience to that law of nature and 
revelation, which demands the union of one man to one 
woman; and its potency is ample testimony of its in- 
herence in the mind, and its divine origin; for itis para- 
mount to all law—all precept—all fear. When its dic- 
tates are opposed, it rages like a lion, and overleaps or 
rends asunder every barrier opposed to its progress and 
the satisfaction of its impulses—yes, often, although 
these barriers be the shackles of law—the support of 
friends—the peril of character; and the penalty of their 
destruction, guilt, shame, desolation, misery. It reigns 


‘alike in the bosom of the monarch on his threne, and of 


infinite wisdom, to induce man, by the ecstasy of happi- 
ness it is capable of conferring, voluntarily to regard that | 
fixed law of nature and of revelation, which assigns cne | 


woman to one man—the twain to be one flesh? 
appeal to those, who, in the selection of a companior$ in 
weal and in woe, have abandoned themselves wholly‘ to 
the guidance of true affection—have scorned to permit 
considerations of sordid advantage and convenience, to 
intrude themselves, and for a fancied good to entail, an 
enduring curse—have not suffered false attractions to de- 
ceive them—nor sensuality to wear the garb of the pure 
soul-love of their hearts; to whom their home is dearer 
than houses and lands, and with whom the praise of the 
being who is its ornament and pride, more makes their 
hearts to swell with joy than would the most dazzling 
glitter of the world’s renown—the loud shouted enthusiasm 
of man’s acclaim; whose kingdom is in the bosom of 
that being—whose happiness is in her smile—and who, 
rather than to do her wrong, ay, though that wrong 
could be hid for ever as in the very bowels of the earth, 
from all, saye God and the conscience, would perish ere 
commit it—perish, with no remembrance to prey upon 


We, 


children, an abiding influence for evil. 


the lowly peasant in his cottage; and yields not, in its 
purity, to the calamities of circumstance or the mutations 
of time; but, buoyant over all, robs mere fortune of its 
power to wound, adds a deeper charm to the flowers of 
spring time, and makes the desolation of winter “to 
blossom as the rose.”” But the security of happiness te 
those connected by love, is, through the primal end to be 
observed, but the threshold to more absorbing résults. 
The bond of marriage, though it may be fulfilled in the 
letter, is dead in the spirit, if its requisitions, directly 
binding on the parties, alone are considered and obeyed. 
The rearing and education of offspring, to fill the places 
of their fathers, and run with honor their earthly race, 
is the important, the solemn end to which all else should 
conduce. While the mother is specially appointed to 
guide her children, she requires in the task the counsel 
and aid of her husband; and if concord, that unity of 
heart which love creates, be wanting between parents, 
their instructions may clash and nullify each other; and 
the demoralizing lesson impressed by the example of 
their disagreements, produce, in the minds of their 
It is not enough 


then, in the union of man and woman, that friends desire 


their vitals as a consuming fire; who, though they may _ 


feel that were a universe the stake, they would not dis- 
miss from their hearts the love that is the peace of their 


—— 


or urge, that the possessions or expectations of the one 
or the other party will ensure protection from want, thst 
their respectability—we speak in a worldly sense—may 
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be equal, or that, in exchange for wealth from the one || misses, who know no better than to be beguiled—who 
party, will be bestowed elevation by the other. If dove || would scorn love and marriage conducted in straight for- 
be a stranger, though all be possessed beside, the world || ward fashions—and are ready to leap with delight from 
will be thenceforth but a gilded prison house—the soul || ® second story window, decked for Gretna Green, into the 
will feel that it is not fulfilling its destiny, and in the | arms of any poor devil, who will run the risk of a lung 
midst of all things that wealth and station can procure, fever a sufficient number of nights to serenade them; 
will be miserable and alone! and who render the ill-fated wretches, who may be link- 

Weaddress ourself to parents then. One half the mar- ed to their destinies, objects of the intensest pity, malgre 
riages inour country are instigated orcontrolled by parents. the heaped up coffers they may bring. But the rich man, 
The responsibieness of the most of those which are con- Who marries only to increase his riches, is veiled by his 


tracted on other bases than love, and involve the misery | possessions from reproach or scorn. The eyes of the 


of one or both the parties, rests, it is not injustice to say, | riends of his intended victim ave dazzled and blinded— 
upon their parents. Let not the father, who listens to | ™ammon triumphs, and the heart's desolation and misery, 
the offer of a wealthy suitor, and bestows his daughter though perhaps she knows it not now herself, are spring- 
upon him, flatter himself that because his child’s heart is ing to rank luxuriance, beneath the costly jewels and 
unoccupied, and in ignorance of herself, she willingly , tire of the bride, to scatter hereafter their noisome per- 
yields to his wishes, he is not doing violence to nature and | fume, and poison and destroy! 

In fine, ‘ Love’ is the child of heaven; and of all the 
—it must love; and when it yearns, in that child, to | woes and guilt with which man has encumbered himself, 


the ordination of God. The heart mast have its aliment 


fulfil its destiny, and seeks an object upon which to pour | through disregard of his nature and destiny, none are 
itself out, loathing will usurp the place of indifference comparable in extent or intensity, with those which 
towards the partner of her fortunes who is not the part- | spring from indifference to the dominion of this passion 
ner of her soul, and woe, and agony of spirit, will be her in the soul; and from attention to other and baser influ- 
portion; and then, there will come the wrestlings of virtue | ences, in that union of the sexes of which it should be sole 
with the torture of unsatisfied affections, perhaps to be i arbiter, and over whichits dominion should be paramount 
conquered, and to entail in itsoverthrow, the secret gnaw- | and absolute. 
ings of guilt, or the withering blight of open shame! i _ 
“ Gold hath power, | The above dissertation on the tender passion has not 
To purchase joys; but canuot purchase aught much to do with a little tale we are about to relate; 


To fill the void where love abideth not! 

It hath bees curse to woman! Oh how oft | nevertheless, as it may claiin perhaps acousinage in the 
Have sire and mother gazed upon the dross, 

Till it hath charmed their senses, and hath turned 
The gevial stream of nature into ice! narv. 
And they have sold their children for its sake ! . 
Ay, there’s no softer word befits to use— 

Sold them to earthly misery. How oft 

Has the foud husband folded to his breast 

The wife his gold has purchased ; and that wife, 
Doomed by a parent’s hand, that should have been 
A shield about ber, and her guide to good, 

How pines she ’mid the trappings of her state, 

Or madly nurses the expanding germ, 

For holy purpose planted in her breast, 

Till it doth shoot in dark and hideous crime! 

It is a common story !” 


_ sixteenth degree, we heve ventured to make it a’prelimi- 


There is a grey haired gentleman in New York, a re- 
tired merchant, whose bland and hearty countenance 
may be seen every fair day, in Broadway, through the 


window of his carriage, as he takes bis airing. There 
is nothing ostentatious about his equipage—none of that 
, labored display, unfortunately characteristic of too many 
in New-York. He does not ape the habits of a foreign 
aristocracy, by attiring his servants in liveries; and his 


It is questionable whether the culpability of a parent | carriage, though evidently of costly manufacture, is so 
in sacrificing his child to mammon be not greater than | barren of tinsel, and of so unpretending a construction, 
even that of the fortune hunter himself—the man who | that the passer by, as his eye falls upon it in the midst of 
marries solely for mouey ; for the latter, compassionating | the ambitious ‘turn-outs’ so numerous in Broadway, 
the condition of her whom he bus made his victim, may | would never suspect its occupant to be the master of un- 
so earnestly endeavor to atone for his crime, by devoted bounded wealth—capable of buying up, body and soul, 
attention to the promotion of her happiness, that he may nine hundred and ninety-nine of the bedizened and be- 
smooth, if he do not remove, the roughness of her path. | whiskered aspirants, who dash by him, as he leisurely 
Of fortune hunters there are two classes; the one com- rumbles along, in their flashy, gingerbread vehicies. 
posed of those, who, poor themselves, seek to obtain the He is often accompanied by bis wife and daughter; 
means of support by mafriage; the other of those who the former preserving in the wane of life, traces of love- 
are already possessors of fortunes or competencies, yet liness; the latter in the dawning of lustrous beauty. 
who covet more. These last are by far the most de- The dreas of these ladies corresponds with the elegant 
graded, unworthy, and criminal; as they are also the simplicity—that test of (rue elevation and real gentility— 
most numerous, fur the poverty of the former is, at least, which we have remarked upon as distinguishing the 
a shadow of excuse for their conduct; it is, atthe same husband and father. The jewels they wear are few and 
time, prima facie evidence of their designs, whereby the | tasteful ; and, in their plain and becoming attire, they do 
argus eyes of friends, and indeed of all sensible young not make their bodies locomotive milliners’ signs, nor 
women, liable to be victims, are opened wide, and suc- tell a tale, by extravagance or oufreness of display, that, 


cess is precarious, except with shallow witted, romanti~ conscious of deficiency in mental superiority, they would 
1 
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make a parade of the gaudiness of the covering, atone for 
the emptiness within it. 

This gentleman came to the city when a young man, a 
poor adventurer. He left his father’s humble fireside in 
the country, with a blessing and a little pack of clothes, 
and with a five dollar note in his pocket, all he was 
worth in the world—he turned his steps toward New- 
York; ignorant of mankind—of the world’s guilt and 
crime—of the thousands seeking, like himself, a liveli- 
hood, who congregate in this moral whirlpool—but full 
of expectation—of hope—of determination—of energy. 
It wus distant several days’ travel, but he did not greatly 
diminish his scanty funds, for the farmer’s door at which 
he applied at nightfall, was ever open to receive him, 
andva few hours of labor the succeeding day requited— 
for he would have scorned to accept of charity—the hos- 
pitality extended to him. He sought a mean, cheap 
lodging house when at last he trod, with eager foot, the 
streets of the city, and, although wondering curiosity was 
awake, he wasted no time in idleness, but sedulously em- 
ployed himself in seeking occupation. Appearances are 
deceitful, and it is dangerous to put faith in them; but 
the merchant who listened to Jacob Flagg’s story, and 
taking the honesty depicted in his face as an endorsement 
of its truth, made him his porter, never had reason to 
regret it. 

For four years he was a faithful servant; diligent, in 
dustrious, honest, frugal. Closing his duties soon after 
nightfall, his evenings were his own; and by the light of 
his lamp, he devoted them to the improvement of 
his mind. At the end of the four years, with what he 
had saved from his earnings and some little assistance 
from his employer, he opened a small retail shop in an 
obscure street, wherein he vended a small stock of dry 
From the beginning he succeeded ; slowly indeed, 
And the majority may succeed in 
Whatever one’s income may 


goods. 
yet he succeeded. 
precisely the same way. 
be, however trifling, e¢ him live within it, and he is even 
then prospering and to prosper. In a great city, frugali- 
ty never finds itself at fault. Subsistence and a home 
may be procured, mected to any quality of means; and 
he who casts false pride out of doors, and indulges rather 
in that more ennobling satisfaction, the consciousness 
that he is wronging no fellow being by unjust self-indul- 
gence, is laying a foundation for prosperity that nothing 
can skake; for though the goods of earth may gather 
slowly, the soul will be heaping up treasures. Extrava- 
gance is a comparative term; and he who, with an in- 
come of a few hundreds, exceeds its bounds in his ex- 
penditures, is more extravagant than the possessor of 
millions, whose lavish hand scatters thousands upon 
thousands from his revenue. Jacob Flagg had a little 
someching left of his first year’s gains, and a yet larger 
sum at the close of the second—tenfold after the third. 
As his condition improved, he cautiously and advised- 
ly improved his mode of living. He removed to a more 
genteel boarding house—and then a better still—ever 
careful, however, not to deceive himself and run ahead 
of duty. 
influences upon his destiny ; for there boarded in the same 
house, a widow and her pretty daughter, the last an hviress, 





MARRYING FOR 


The second change was rife with momentous | 


MONEY. 


e 
worth a thousand dollars! This widow, named Watkins 
—not her real name, by the by, for, on our veracity, we 
are telling a true story, and it might give offence to be too 
particular—was not overstocked with wit, and piqued 
herself as much on her slender jointure and the thousand 
dollars Helen was to possess on her wedding day, as 
though her hundreds had been thousands, and her daugh- 
ters’ thousand a million. Helen was sensible—very sen- 
sible; and resisted, in a good degree, the unhappy in- 
fluences of her mother’s weakness; but most women, 
not being conversant with business, do not appreciate the 
true value of money; and it is not amazing that Helen, 
when it was so constantly a theme of exultation and pride 
with her mother, should imagine at last, her thousand 
dollars—a fortune. 

Flagg, after a time, loved her—loved her with his 
whole heart, and was as tenderly loved in return. He 
had always determined, with an honest pride, never to fall 
in love with a woman with money ; “‘ it should never be cast 
in his teeth by his wife’s grumbling relations, that he was 
supported by her’’—and there are few who will accuse 
him of swerving from his principles, although he did 
love Helen Watkins, and she had a thousand dollars. 

He married her; and on the wedding day, pursuant to 
her father’s will, the thousand dollars were placed in 
Flagg’s hands. Doing as he thought best for their 
mutual advantage, he invested it in his business, and in- 
stead of dashing out with an establishment, remained at 
the boarding house. Foratime allwentwell. <A loving 
bride thinks little, for months, of any thing but love and 
happiness, and Helen never spoke of the thousand dollars. 
Flagg furnished her with money sufficient for her wants, 
and, indeed, for her desires—the engrossment of her 
thoughts otherwise limiting her wishes. But when a 
year had gone by, she often asked for articles of dress 
or luxury—luxury to them—which her husband could not 
afford to give, and gently but resolutely denied her. “It’s 
very strange,” thought Helen to herself, “‘that when he 
has all that thousand dollars of mine, he won’t let me 
have what I want.” Her mother fostered these com- 
plaining thoughts, and on an occasion when she had set 
her heart on something which he refused to purchase, she 
ventured to vent her disappointment in reproaches ; and 
referred to the thousand dollars, which she was sure she 
ought to be at liberty to spend, since it was all her own. 
Flagg was astonished, indignant; but restraining himself, 
kindly reasoned with her and represented to her how 
paltry a sum, in reality. a thousand dollars was, and how 
long ago it would have been exhausted, had it been in 
her own possession, by the procurement of half the arti- 
cles she had solicited. But her pride prevented her 
from listening with calmness; and she only gathered 
enough of his explanation to excite, in her warped judg- 
ment, the suspicion that it was only given to excuse him- 
self for his meanness. 

In a short time the thousand dollars came up again— 
and again—and again; the last time immediately after 
Flagg could bear no more. Without a re- 
His wife saw that 


breakfast. 
joinder, he suddenly left the house. 


he was more than ordinarily moved—that his face wore 


a sta-tling expression, and regretful, penitent and alarm 
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ed, she called earnestly and tearfully to him to return, |! 
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you, she will hear the whole story of “the thousand 


but itwas toolate! It wasa sullen, stormy, wintry, chilly | dollars,” and be warned not to suspect an honest, high- 


day, when Flagg left his home that morning; it was, too, 
at the very climax of one of those mercantile crises when 


the rich feel poor and the poor, beggars; and Flagg, 
breasting the storm bravely thus far, had congratulated | 
himself that in a few days more he should be safe, and 

his fortunes golden for ever. How bitter were his sensa- || 
tions as he came down Broadway that morning, plashing | 
through the rain! He loved Helen dearly—he knew 
that she loved him. Their days were all happiness, save 
that destroyed by this one foible, and let come what 


would, he determined to give her “a lesson that should | 
last her the rest of her life.’’ 

He did not return to dinner. - Helen waited for him, | 
and, robbed by her anxiety and remorse of her appetite, 
would not go down herself, but sat all the afternoon, 
looking from the window into the deserted and dreary 
street; weeping sometimes as though her heart would 
break. When day-light had nearly gone, and she began || 
to strain her eyes to distinguish objects without, she | 


discovered him approaching. She could not—she dared 


not go to meet him, but when he opened the door, she 


could not repress a shriek at the haggardness of his 
countenance. He came to her side, and taking her hand, | 
said, in a voice broken by exhaustion and emotion, while | 
he extended with the other a roll of bank notes— | 

“ Helen, there are your thousand dollars. I have had 
toil, and anguish, and pain enough to get them for you, 
in these dreadful times. but I had resolved, and would 
not be disappointed. Take them, do with them as you 
like, and we willbe wholly happy; for you can never | 
reproach me more!” | 

“No, no, not for the world!” sobbed Helen, sinking 
on her knees in shame; ‘oh, husband, forgive me, for- 
give me! [ shall never be guilty again!” and she tried to, 
make him accept the notes. 

He was, however, resolute; and well knowing from | 
his character, that what he had determined on, as a pro- 


per course, he would not swerve from, she dismissed the 
subject, and they were afterwards indeed happy. He 
never asked her to what purpose she devoted her thousand 
dollars, but it was plain enough that she expended them 
neither for dress nor ornament. If any thing, she was || 


more frugal than ever; and he was compelled to question | 
her of her wants and wishes, when he was disposed to | 
gratify them ; as he was, liberally and freely, so soon as_ 
his prosperity would authorise it. 

Reader, this Flagg is the same hale old fellow whom 
we have spoken of as riding in his carriage in Broad- 
way; and that wife is this same Helen. That daughter— 
ah, I can tell a story of her! She is to be married next 
week to a young man not worth a penny—but who loves 
her, and cares not a pin for her father’s money, confiding, 
as he does, in his own energies—which the old gentleman 
took care to miake sure of before he gave his consent. | 
As to that thousand dollars, it has been accumulating | 
this twenty-years—has been added to constantly by the | 
mother, and now, a good round sum—we have it from | 
sure authority—at least twenty thousand, will be a gift 
to her daughter on the marriage day; but we ait 

\ 


minded, loving man, of marrying for money? 


Original. 
CHARADE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Tue lady I love is as fair to see, 
As 2 blossom of June ona graceful tree, 
There’s a summer sweetness in all her looks, 
And her voice is as low asa running brook’s, 
I do not remember the hue of her eyes— 
There are thousand such in the clear night skies; 
Only from Heaven could light so fair 
Gleam on your gaze through the crystal air. 


Her name—what is it?) Reveal her name! 
On my heart it is written in words of flame. 
Thought sits like a Sybil and will not tell 
The mystic letters that mark her well! 

Yet listen, then ponder, and I may show 
In heedless verse what you seek to know. 
Come, lovely reader, to quench your thirst 
Of curiosity—hark to my First! 


My first lacks a letter—a consonant good, 

To make it the tender and marvellous food 
Which the Israelites found, when guided away 
With a fire by night and a cloud by day— 

When the matron came from the Patriarch’s tent, 
There lay the food that her God had sent— 
Fallen from Heaven and pleasant to taste, 

Like spots of snow on the trackless waste. 


Her eyes! again I am trying to think 

Ifher eyes were the hue of a fountain’s brink ; 
Azure and brilliant and soft and clear, 

Each set like a star in its own small sphere, 

Time has flown since I saw her last, 

Summer and Winter have glided past, 

Therefore their color I cannot say— 

But I know that my seconp is French for “ grey.” 


Go to the West—and a plain you'll see 
Unchequered by herbage or bush or tree; 
Nothing grows save the grass that waves 
In mimic billows o’er human graves. 

’Tis a dreadful thing alone to stand 

And look a far o’er that shoreless land 
Dreadful to hearken to storm and blast— 
The Saxon name of that plain’s my Last. 


What is “my whole?” I will tell you how 
To find it to-morrow or, may be, now. 

Seck for a figure slight and small 

Just like a sylph’s at a fairy ball: 

Seek for a face that is gentle and mild 

Just like the face of a beautiful child— 
Heart, and feeling, and mind, and soul— 
Find all these aad you find my wHoLk, 
























































































































188 THE WITCH OF THE AVENTINE. 































Original. '| “We often hear of the analogy between poetry and 
THE WITCH OF THE AVENTINE.| painting, but few—none, indeed—save he whose mind is 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ARTIST. so thoroughly imbued with both, that only circumstances 





BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Five years have passed away since I left my native 


have decided his choice—can understand how closely 








they do resemble each other. The ivied tower and 







mouldering battlement—the leaping torrent and the 





gliding brook—the smooth green meadow, and the 





shore to bask in the sunshine of Tralian arts ;—ay—five 





sequestered glade—the modest wild-flower, and the 
lofty oak—the daisied hill-side, and the beetling cliff, 





years of such a dreamlike existence, that but for my |; 





pictures—those silent records of past scenes, I should 





are painted by fancy’s hand, for the poet as well as the 





sometimes be tempted to believe that memory was but 





artist; while the delicate visions of female loveliness, 





the handmaid of imagination, and that I was but indul- 





with its attendant virtues of patience, and gentleness, 





ging in waking visions, when I seem to be recalling 





and constancy, and devotion—the noble images of manly 





actual events. In my own happy country, where ave- 





o¢ shy i 229% . tet 2 } 
nues to fame and honor and fortune are opened on every CUTage, and chivalrous bearing, and disinterested friend- 





side, life must necessarily be a scene of action. We have , *hip, and unsullied honor, visit the mind of the painter 





no time to loitre by the wayside, either to pluck the |" less than the poet; though the one is only called to 





fragile flowers of fancy, or to indulge in vague dreams of delineate the outward show, and the other, the workings 





unattainable perfection. All are eagerly pressing for- of the hidden emotion. There have been moments when 





ward as in a well-contested race, and the laggard ideal- | I have felt that none but the painter’s skill could do jus- 





ist may consider himself fortunate if he be not trampled tice to the thoughts that crowded upon my brain, and 


But in Italy, | again I have longed to pour out my fancies in the ballad 





under foot by his more active competitors, 





: ; P kn ly th > ‘ * ; 7 
to whose oppressed and degenerate sons nothing is left of knightly times, or the more passionate verse of our 





but the memories of the glorious past, life is only a | OW" 88°: 

dream; it may be one of voluptuous enjoyment, or of | My pictures have hitherto served me as a journal. 
squalid wretchedness, according to the condition of the, When I look on them, I can recall every circumstance 
individual, but still it is only a dream. The noble seeks | connected with their progress—the time—the place— 


neither to add new honors to his illustrious name, nor to | nay, the very tints of the sky, as the soft light fell upon 









repair his dilapidated fortunes: the peasant is content to my canvass, are before me with all the vividness of reality. 





loitre amid his fertile fields, drawing a scanty subsistence | But I sometimes wish that others could enjoy my remi- 
from the bountiful soil, which, to industry, would afford || niscences with me, and in these hours which are hal- 
affluence: the mendicant, reclining against some broken | lowed by the presence of warm friends, who can enter 
column or defaced statue, yields himself to the indolence |; into my feelings, I love to dwell on scenes so unlike the 
which is his only source of enjoyment, and if he can but || details of common life. My dreamy existence is gone 
beg the pittance which is sufficient to purchase his macca- | by—I am now a laborer in the field of art, and as I sit 
roni or polenta, asks no better destiny. |in my lone studio, visions of the past mingle strangely 










Indeed, few persons can reside long in Italy, without | with the common-place realities of the present. 






. . > ‘ Md . » , of . . . ' 
imbibing a taste for that ‘ dolci far niente’ which is so , - . 1 4 a 
characteristic of the people. Living in an atmosphere 
so pure, that mere breath is enjoyment—surrounded by || 






*One evening I was rambling on the Aventine Hill, 






gazing down upon the ruins which lie around its base, 
when my attention was arrested by the appearance of a 
woman, moving amid the broken columns. In that 
place, and beneath such a soft, sunset glow, every thing 
seemed picturesque, but the figure which I now beheld 
was pre-eminently so. Of a height far exceeding the 
usual stature of her sex, attired in a loose, black robe, 
such as never before visited his waking ejen~wenlecinn | which hung about her tall form like the drapery of some 
, | ancient statue, and bearing on her head a water-pitcher, 
which she balanced without the eid of her hands, she 
strode over the blocks of marble as if she had been 
treading a level pathway, while her upright carriage 
preserved, admirably, the position of the antique-look- 






those lovely and gentle scenes in nature, whose effect 






upon the mind resembles that produced by the majestic 






grandeur of our own land, as little as the mighty cata- | 






ract of Niagara resembles the beautiful cascade of Terni— 






encompassed in his daily walks by memorials of the 
4 | 






ancient glories of a country which once gave masters to | 






the world—beholding, on every side, forms of beauty | 








as a mere pilgrim amid the treasures of art, for which | 
he left his distant home, and rarely called either by duty | 








or emulation, to employ himself in the active business of 






life, it is not strange that the young artist should become | 
a dreamer like the rest. He goes to Italy to study his) 


| ing pitcher. At that time, I never allowed a subject to 
|| escape my eager pencil, and I hurried down the bill in 







rofession, but the labor of his life becomes, also, its 
P 





happiness, when he has but to gaze on images of loveli- 






, f ae . \\ the hope of meeting her, and making a sketch. But my 
ness, and let theie sweet influence sink into his soul. It the hope -_ . 





is indeed a happy period of existence. He has not yet | precipitation was the cause of disappoifitment. I stam 








learned to despond over unattainable perfection, for, to 





. . , | * A spirited sketch of an aged Roman woman, from the gifted 
the buoyant spirit of youth, all things seem possible, and || pencil of Mr. F. Philips, and the artist's description of the effect 


ination’ ic * ; ; . || produced upon him by the stern and almost mysterious bearing 
imagination’s magic pencil finishes his rudest sketches | ee ethe original of the ptetare, suggested theaghts which Gnelly 


with the grace of a Corregio, and the coloring of |) shaped themselves into the following tale. I ueed scarcely say 
Tisian. 








\ that the incidents are purely imagizary. &. cE 
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THE WITCH OF 








bled over a heap of rubbish, and fell with some violence 
to the ground; when I arose, the object of my pursuit 
had vanished, and I limped home, half ashamed of the 
whim which had led me such a chase after an ugly old 


woman. 

A few days after, I encountered the same woman in 
the Jone and grass-grown street of the Lungara. Her 
figure was not to be mistaken, and she bore on her head 
a large bundle, in the same manner as she had formerly 
carried her pitcher. Her dress betrayed her poverty, 
and J therefore unceremoniously accosted her, offering to 
pay her liberally if she would sit to me for a sketch. | 
While I was speaking, she drew herself up to the full 
height of her majestic figure, and sternly answered in 
the negative; then, without another word, strede on- 
ward, and was out of sight in a moment. I regretted 
her refusal the more, because I now saw that her fea- 
tures, though strongly marked, were eminently hand- 
some, and there was a stateliness in her manner which 
suited ill with her mean garb and humble occupation. 1 


frequently met her in my walks about the most desolate | 


parts of the city, but she was never to be seen in the 
populous and busy streets. I never beheld her in com- 
pany with others of her class; she was always alone, , 
and generally bore a burden on her head. I remember 

another peculiarity, which struck me very forcibly, as 

being so very different from the enstom of her people, 

and this was, her total disregard of the religious ceremo- 

nies to which the Roman peasant is usually so attentive. 

Though I watched her repeatedly as she passed the 

litle shrines which abound in every corner of Rome, 

yet I never once saw her bend the knee before the sym- 

bol of her nation’s faith, and once, when the tinkle of the 

little bell which announces the approach of the Host | 
resounded throngh the street which she had just entered, | 
I observed her turn rapidly away, as if to avoid bestow- | 
ing the habitual reverence demanded from every good 

Catholic. 

I had not seen her for some weeks, when, one eve- | 
ning, as I was loitering away the sunset hour on the 
banks of the Tiber, I was startled by the sudden appa: 
rition of the old women, who was close at my side before 
I heard her step. Tn her usual stern manner she said, | 
“You want my pictere—pay me the sum you offered, 
and you shall have it.” | 

“You have changed your mind, Signora,” said 1; 
“perhaps I have also changed mine.” 

Without another word she was turning away, when I 
detained her, assuring her J was still desirous of making 
a sketch of her, and inquiring why she now came to offer | 
what she had once so sternly refused. 

“ Because the miserable body must be obeyed even in 
despite of the hanghty spirit, 
starving; two days have passed since I have tasted 
food.” | 

Shocked at her words, I thrust some money into her \ 
hand, and bade her buy food. 

“ At midday, to-morrow, I will meet you at the Fon- | 
tana Paolina,” said she. 

“TIT will be there,” returned I, “ but be sure not to 
disappoint me.” — 


” 


was her reply. “I am 


' 


THE AVENTINE. 


“Io U ho promesso e sono Romana—1 have pro- 
mised, and ] am a Roman,” was her proud reply, and I 
returned to my home, pondering over the character of a 
people whose nobleness of sentiment forms a singular 
contrast to their habitual laxity of principle. 

I was, at that time, residing in the only habitable part 
of the once splendid Casa di Gherardi. Its beautiful 
site, and the few fine pictures which still decorate its 
gallery, bad induced me to obtain the permission of its 
owner, (a distant branch of the ancient family to whom 
it once belonged,) to occupy an apartment in the half 
ruinous palace. His permission T had obtained for a 
‘consideration,’ and I had been, for some weeks, domi- 
cilated with the old porter, when I first met the old sybil. 
At the appointed hour, I repaired to the Fontana Pao- 
lina, whose beautiful situation, surrounded by an ever- 
green shade, makes it one of the loveliest spots in all 
Rome, and true to her promise, the woman was there. 

* Lead on—I follow,” was ber only reply to my salu- 
tation, and without further parley, I led the way to my 
abode. As I ascended the broad staircase which led to 
my apartments, I looked back and observed my com- 
panion suddenly start as if an unexpected and unwelcome 
object had met her eyes. 

“ What is it you fear?” I asked. 

“Fear! exclaimed she, while a malignant scowl 
dwelt, for an instant, on her expansive brow, “ think you 
I can fear aught from you? No! when the hopes of 
life are crushed there is nothing left to dread; but I 
little thought to set foot in the Gherardi Palace.” 

“It is my home,” said I. 

“Your home ?” murmured she, gazing intently on my 
face, ‘‘ you are not a son of Italy; your face wears the 
pale tint of a colder clime, and your tongue betrays the 
rude accents of a northern race.” 

“Tam an American,” was my reply. 

She shook her head—she knew nothing of the name 
which I so proudly claimed, and only muttered, “‘ The 
Barbarian is in the halls of our princes.” 

Drawing her veil closely around her, she followed me 
with a hasty step, but when she entered my studio—a 
bare, unfurnished room, she became quite calm, and 
seated herself before me as stirless as a statue. After 
an hour's delay she arose, and simply saying, “I am 
weary,” stalked out of the room, and the heavy doors 
clanged throngh the deserted corridors as she rapidly 


‘retreated. The next day, at the same hour, she returned, 


and I endeavored to draw her into conversation, for I 
had a vague presentiment that there was some mystery 
connected with her past life. But all my attempts were 
vain. She sat stern and motionless until fatigued, and 
then abruptly rose and left me. I prolonged the com- 
pletion of my picture, because I was deeply interested in 
the singular being, and [ well knew that when once her 
promise to me was fulfilled, she would carefully avoid 
me. 

One morning I had been exploring the old picture- 
gullery, and having discovered a closet, which was half 
concealed by a projecting pillar, and seemed to have 
been used as the receptacle of the lumber which a pain- 
ter often gathers about him, I set myself to the task of 
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rumaging it with all the glee of a schoolboy. My search 


was not unrewarded. Among broken easels, empty oil- 
bottles, cracked palettes, and many worthless pictures 
which had been, with great propriety, excluded from the 
gallery, I found two paintings of singular beauty. 
apparently represented a mother and child, the other 
was a Magdalen—a fair young girl, with pearly skin 
and golden hair—the very personification of youthful 
grace, and with a face of such joyousness, that all the 
painter’s skill had been insufficient to give it an expres- 
sion of penitence. It was not a good Magdalen, but it 
was a beautiful woman, and after placing the other 
piciure in a conspicuous place in the gallery, I carried 
the Magdalen to my apartment, in order to copy it. I 
had already commenced my pleasant task, when the old 
purblind porter, who sometimes favored me with his 
company, chanced to notice my occupation. He seem- 
ed greatly disquieted to learn that I had discovered the 
pictures, which he told me had been banished from the 
gallery by the order of the present representative of the 
Gherardi family. 
to question him, and the old man, glad of an opportunity 
in indulging his garrulity, gabbled a long tale of love and 


He 


was near the end of his stery, however, when a slight 


murder, not the half of which I could understand. 


stir in the apartment caused me to look up, and I beheld 
the old woman of the Aventine, standing in the attitude 
of deep attention. How long she had stood there I 
know not, but as she took her usual position before me, 
there was a wild glare in her eyes which looked almost 
like incipient insanity. As the old porter hobbled away, 
I took the Magdalen from the easel, and placed it out of 
view, intending to complete my sketch at some future 
time. But my mysterious sitter seemed to be unusually 
agitated. 

“‘ Did you listen to that old dotard’s story?” said she, 
at length. 

“ No, I could not understand the lisped and mumbled 
Tuscan that fell from his palsied lips.” 

“’Tis well: his tale was but an idle one. 
me, and you shall learn the fate of that fair girl whom 


Listen to 


you have chosen, as did her paramour, for her false 
beauty.” 

“ Thirty years have passed away since the Count 
Gherardi brought to his palace his young bride, the 
The Lady 
Ippolita was proud and haughty, but withal loving and 
He had been the first choice of a 


daughter of a house as noble as his own. 


devoted to her lord. 
heart which bad rejected the love of princes, and she 
who had spurned the homage of the proudest nobles in 
the land, bowed herself in lowly worship before her 
idolized husband. But Count Gherardi had wedded the 
Lady Ippolita less for the love he bore her, than for the 
sake of her broad lands and queenly dowry. He saw 
only the proud bearing of Lis stately lady, and he sought 
not to win the priceless treasures of affection which lay 


The light 


and laughing dames who sported amid the gaieties of a 


within the depths of her passionate nature. 


licentious court, were better suited to his taste than his 


One " 


My curiosity being excited, I began | 


pure and vestal-like wife—the last scion of a noble | 


Roman race. A fair son bad been born to them during 
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their first year of wedded happiness, ere the Countess 
had learned to doubt the fidelity of her lord, and as soon 
as the child could be taken from the bosom of his pea- 
sant nurse, he became the consolation and the sole 
treasure of the neglected wife. 

“But Lady Ippolita did not submit, with patience, 
to her husband’s estrangement. Many a harsh and 
bitter word passed between those who had vowed, at 
God’s holy altar, to love each other till death, and, while 
all his insults failed to diminish her affection for him, 
every reproachful word that fell from her lips, seemed 
to alienate him still farther from her. Alas! she suf- 
fered but a woman’s lot. Her errors were visited upon 
her as crimes, and her haughty temper was made an 
excuse for his broken vows. 


The 


Countess mingled in the pomps of the court as became 


“Three years passed away in this manner. 


her station, proud of her spotless name, well knowing 
that the breath of slander dared not sully the purity of 
her who was pointed out as Gherardi’s neglected wife. 
She moved among the light dames and frivolous gullants 
of the gay city, like some superior being, and the pride 
which forbade her to shut herself up in retirement, made 
itself visible in every lineament. It may be that she 
was wrong in thus towering above her companions—it 
may be that she thus deprived herself of the sympathy 
due to virtue, yet it was, at the worst, only an error of 
judgment. But a fearful blow, at length, fell upon 
her, which came near to crush her already wounded 
heart. Her child—her fair and beautiful boy—had been 
her constant companion after the few first months of 
early infancy—on him she lavished all the tenderness of 
her loving heart—for him she softened all the harshness 
of her haughty nature—to him she looked for the affec- 
tion which alone could now solace ker sorrowing spirit. 
But the finger of disease touched him—the rose faded 
from his round cheek, and in a few brief days, the seal 
of death was set on his young brow. 

“ The grief of the mother’s heart may not be described. 
Many a weary day elapsed ere the Countess awakened 
from her trance of sorrow. Her health, her strength, 
nay, reason itself, seemed to give way beneath the 
mighty grief which overwhelmed her. When she reco 
vered a little from the blow, she seemed like one in & 
dream, and old, familiar things were new and strange to 
her. One fatal morning she wandered, in vague reverie, 
to the picture-gallery, where hung a portrait of berself 
and child. It had been painted but a year before his 
death, by one of those artists whom Gherardi’s love for 
the art induced him constantly to entertain in his palace, 
and it represented the sportive boy clambering on the 
curved oaken chair, in the act of snatching a rose from 
his mother’s flowing curls.” 

“It is the same picture I found this morning,” 
exclaimed I, as the narrator paused, “a stately, dark- 
browed woman, but with a sternness of expression ill- 
befitting her glorious beauty—looking as if she were 
born to govern kingdoms rather than to rule hearts by 
the gentle sway of female loveliness.” 

“It may be so—and yet she once ruled over the affee- 
tions of some of Rome’s noblest sons, though she could 
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not win the vagrant love of her own wedded lord. 
Proud of her ancient family, proud of her spotless name, 
proud of her superb beauty, which poets had sung and 
painters sought to imitate, it is no marvel if the con- 
sciousness of undeserved neglect from him on whom she 
had bestowed the priceless wealth of her affections, 
should have stamped her haughty spirit too visibly on 
her countenance. But it matters not now: the sternness 
and the beauty which still live on the painted canvass, 
have long since vanished from the face of her whom 
princes delighted to honor. 

“The Lady Ippolita wandered, alone, to the gallery, 
to look once more on the pictured semblance of her dar- 
ling boy, but ere she drew the curtain which concealed 
it from her view, she beheld another face looking down 
upon her, which seemed to exert an almost magical influ- 
ence upon her senses. It was the Magdalen—but the 
features were so singularly familiar to her, that she felt 
herself constrained to look again and again, ere she 
could withdraw her gaze from the lovely countenance. 
At length, with a feeling of self-reproach for this 
momentary forgetfulness of her passionate sorrow, she 
drew aside the curtain and seated herself befure the 
image of her lost child. But the face of the Magdalen 
was there, close beside her own, and, as if fascinated, 
she could not look upon the one picture without behold- 
ing the other. A strange and dreamlike consciousness 
of having seen that face many times, and a vague feeling 
of association between it and her lamented child, seemed 
to trouble her clouded mind. But when she pondered 
over her dimly shadowed remembrances, a sudden light 
flashed upon her, and she now knew that the face before 
her, was that of a young peasant-girl—the daughter of 
the nurse to whom had been confided her infant boy. 

“ The Countess knew too well her husband’s falsehood 
to marvel at the intrusion of the humble Contadina 
amid the stately dames which graced the portrait-gallery, 
nor was it the jealous anger of an insulted wite which 
fired her eye as she gazed upon the loveliness of Ghe- 
rardi’s paramour. A fearful thought was struggling 
within her breast—a suspicion so horrible, that she 
shuddered at its approach, and yet could not banish it 
from her mind. Not gradually—but as if revealed by 
the blasting flash of the thunderbolt, she perceived the 
singular resemblance between the peasant-girl and the 
child which was clinging to her bosom. The same 
sunny locks sported on the brow of both, the same happy 
smile beamed on the rosy lips, the same soft blue eye 
lighted up the joyous faces of the peasant and of the 
heir of the house of Gherardi. The unbappy Countess 
gezed on the two pictures, until, to her overwrought 
brain, vague suspicion became certainty, and when she 
returned to her own apartment, the feebieness of exces- 
sive grief had given place to the feverish excitement of 
an aroused spirit. She confided to no one her suspi- 
cions, but she wept no more for the boy who had per- 
ished like a blighted blossom from her arms. 

“She sought the peasant-girl, but all trace of her had 
disappeared, and the Countess brooded over her dark _ 
thoughts in secret, cherishing, as a virtue, the hatred | 
which was growing up in her heart towards her faithless | 


191 


husband. At length the dark secret was revealed to 
her. A menial, in the confidence of Gherardi, in revenge 
for some unmerited punishment, sought the Countess, and 


The child which the 


Lady Ippolita had borne, died a few hours after its 


unfolded the tale of treachery. 


birth, and Count Gherardi, instigated by the desire of 


having an heir to his honors, had substituted, in its place, 
the offspring of his illicit love—the son of the humble 
Contadina! It was over the child of shame the Countess 
bad watched with all a mother’s solicitude: it was over 
the offepring of guilt she had mourned in all the bit- 
terness of a mother’s grief. The servant's tale was 
scarcely credible, but the Lady Ippolita felt that it was 
true. She remembered that on the very day of its birth, 
her child had been entrusted to a woman chosen by her 
husband, and she recalled the many biting jests with 
which Gherardi had been wont to compare the infant's 
snowy brow with her own dark olive skin. 

‘“* But she was soon to receive additional proof of her 
husband’s falsehood. The same base menial who had 
betrayed his master’s confidence, taught her the time 
and place for confronting her husband and her rival. 
Perhaps the shock of such perfidy had overpowered her 
weakened brain: surely she was scarcely less than mad 
when she armed herself with a stiletto, and sought the 
private apartment of her husband. Concealing herself 
behind the silken hangings, she awaited the hour of 
meeting. It came—she listened to her husband’s honied 
words of tenderness, she beheld the fair brow of the 
Contadina resting on his bosom—and then—when 
aroused to absolute frenzy—the blow fell. The stiletto 
was dyed deep in the blood of the low-born peasant-girl, 
but ere it could reach the faithless heart of the Count, 
the weapon was wrested from her grasp, and she was 
struck to the earth by the hand of her husband. 

“When the Lady Ippolita awoke from her long and 
deathlike swoon, she was immured within the walls of a 
madhouse. But she was not mad then:—no—it were 
better that she had been. 
haughty refusal to obey the wretches who were her 
keepers—her frantic attempt to free herself from her 
bonds, and the bitter cries extorted from her by mental 


Her indomitable pride, ber 


anguish, were regarded as evidences of insanity. The 
scourge and the fetter were used to compel obedience, 
and when bodily strength had failed under the cruel 
treatment, the quiet of debility was regarded as a 
symptom of returning reason, But she was not mad; 
every indignity was stamped in characters of fire upon 
her heart; every incident of her past life was before her 
as if pictured on the walls of her noisome cell. She 
pined for the light and air of heaven, but ten long years 
did the proud Countess Gherardi linger in that horrid 
prison. 

“ At length an opportunity for escape occurred. She 
fled from the wretched cell where she had so long been 
buried, and hid herself amid the ruins of the ancient city. 
Fearing to be retaken by her tormentors, and destitute 
of every comfort, she was reduced to subsist on the herbs 
and roots which she could dig from the earth at dead of 
night. The simple peasants learned to tremble ut the 
sight of her who lived so mysteriously, aud thus, for 
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many months, she was enabled to baffle her pursuers. || Original. 


But when all fear of discovery was at an end, she came || THE GRAVES OF GENIUS. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


out from her solitude. She then learned that Count 


Gherardi was dead, and the estates having passed into | 
J 


other hands, there was none now to heed her existence?!) J] po not think a holier or purer feeling can possess 
so she built herself a rude hut amid the remnants of the human breast, than when musing over the ashes of 
old-world splendors, and there found more peace than | departed genins. It is as if we were communing with 
had visited her in the palace of her fathers.” | the mighty spirits of the past. It is a rich, glorious, and 
“IT trast she repented of her sins in her seclusion,” } holy sympathy ; a tribute to the memory ot the regretted 


said I. gone. But it is not in the splendid mausoleum, where 


The glare of the old woman’s eyes was absolutely | stand the storied urn or animated bust, that we enter 
terrific as she replied, “ Would you repent of having | into these congenial feelings. Such are but the idle 
crushed the venomous serpent which had struck its fangs emblems of pomp and fashion—a show of mummery 
into your heart?” | without a meaning. The more lowly the last resting- 

While listening to her story, I had canght the peculiar place, the more sacred are the associations it creates, 
expression of her face, and transferred it to my canvass Give me the village churchyard and its moss-clad turi— 
as it now stands. The fazzoletto thrown back from her the mouldering tombstone, and its doggrel verse—the 
forehead, the black veil which she always wore, flung ivy-clasped and hoary church, with the still more hoary 
over her head and shoulders, and the strong chiselling of | sexton, mortality’s best and truest chronicle—and there, 


her Roman countenance are all there, just as they then) in the pilgrim twilight, when all around spenks silence 


appeared. to the soul—while the crescent moon is pale in the 
“TI have done,” said I, as she rose to depart; “the heavens, and star by star comes sweetly forth, rapt in 

picture is finished. | deep rumination, let me wander, lost to the world and 
“ And are these my features 1” said she, at length, in| its jarring sounds. 

a tone that seemed almost incredulous. || It was on the 28th of May, 1835, that I first beheld 
I presented a mirror to her, and asked her to judge of Stratford on Avon. The tall spire of the village church, 

the correctness of my delineation; but she pushed it towering into the clouds of a deep and gorgeous sun- 

away, saying, “Twenty years have passed since I last shine, was the first precursor of my proximity to it 


’ —that [ was approaching the ashes of the poet-player 


beheld my own face in a faithful mirror.’ 
“ Will you not tell me your name ?” said I, “ that I —the angel-tutored bard—the mighty magician, at whose 


may not bear to my distant land the features of one whose talismanic touch all secrets wert displayed—whose name 


very appellation is unknown to me.” has spread from pole to pole—whose influence has been 
ps . ° ’ ale 3 rare elime » rset “ll e 1] 

«“ Men call me the Witch of the Aventine.” felt in every clime, and whose writings will endure until 
“Why have they given you so ominous a title?” Nature, blazing on her funeral pyre—“ leaves not 4 


“ Because, at the full of the moon, I cull roots and wreek behind.” Thus lost in a reverie of delicious feel- 
herbs from the hill-side, of which the simple peasants ing, T jogged slowly on, for T am one who loves to hold 
know not the use, but from which the learned sage com- *Weet converse with fair nature’s works. Yes! give me 
pounds many a healing draught. [tis thus I win the ™Y staff and wallet—a buoyant heart—a summer sky, 


bright in cerulean beauty—the earth smiling in its robes 


poor pittance which supplies me with daily food. Be- 
of emerald—the music of the songster sounding from 


sides, | mingle not in the Holiday sports of the people, 
ba . . > :. i} 
nor do I join in the mummeries of their faith; therefore each bough, and on my pilgrimage of pleasure, who will 


onv the j rod’ ? 
do they shudder at my approach, and look on me as one deny that I am one of the happiest of God’s creatures! 


devoted to the service of the Evil One.” As I came close to the town of Stratford, I could fancy 
. t the days of Shakspeare’s boyhood were existing. 
With these words she departed. I never sew her the the on oe y —a 
: ; : : Not a tree or stone but conjured up some association ot 
again, but the night previous to my leaving Rome, 1)” . “y- - 
; ~ - his youthful moments. In “my mind’s eye,” I could 
had been out until near daybreak with some friends, 5 oan ila tn, . sate 
> ~~ » P| eo » ? 4 a ure, 
and when I returned to my studio, I found she had see the fair-haired youth glancing on the page of Nat 


been there during my absence. My copy of the lovely and communing with her wondrous works. Then the 


Magdalen, together with the two pictures in the gal- story of the a pons — “es poe man 
might never bave had a Shakspeare, for it was that act 
which destined him to play his mighty part in the world’s 
arena—to challenge, not to be challenged—at once to 


lery, were gone, and a heap of ashes on the marble 
floor, alone signified their fate; while, beneath the 


yicture of the old woman, was traced in small Roman : : 
: | seek the combat and triumph—and how he has triumph 


ed, ali earth has witnessed. Kings and conquerors sink 
to nothingness, when weighed in the balance with his 


characters the following words :— 
“ My revenge is complete ; no trace of the false beauty 
now exists, and, in the Witch of the Aventine, is seen 


all that remains of the Countess Gherardi.” gigantic mind. 


But I am close on Stratford; I can already see the 
houses of that holy town—the Mecca of the heart. The 
Scuotars are frequently to be met with, who are lazy smoke is curling into the golden sunset, throwing ® 
ignorant of nothing—saving their own ignorance. —Zim- hazy softness over all, that sweetly harmonizes with the 
merman. | tranquillity of the scene. There runs a band of rosy 
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urchins, joyous from school—theirs is the pure freshness || banks of the River Trent. It is just such a place as 
of heart—the soul-breathing shout of innocence. Even | must have accorded with the gloomy musings of the 
such a one was Shakspeare—young, innocent and joy- | poet—its umbrageous coverings, formed by the tall and 
ous. It is a common-place reflection, but ch, what a | hoary beech—the murmuring of the river, and the sol- 
myrind of unspeakable delights it conjures up! But emn silence which throughout prevails. Here the young 
hark! I can hear the hum of the busy throng—the | poet passed many of his lonely hours, and fashioned those 
tinkling of the anvil, and to crown all, the village clock | productions which gave such promise of future excel- 
rings out the hour of vespers. A few more paces, and I | lence; but alas! he was marked by the spoiler for pre- 
am in the venerable Stratfurd. As I have already said, | mature decay. Yet, perhaps, nature was kind in calling 
evening is the time when I love to ruminate among the | him from the world’s throng. He had sounded the lyre 
last lone dwellings of the departed, so at once I directed | of poesy—his aspirations had gone forth, and won for 
my steps to the tomb of Shakspeare. | 

The setting sun was streaming, in the brilliance of flower, when plucked in the morning of its blossom, so 
glory, through the oriel window of the village church— || W@3 it with the youthful White. He drooped in the 
a solemn silence pervaded all things—the scrolls that | morning of his glory, leaving behind him a fragrance of 
teach us how to live and die, on every hand surrounded || balmy sweets. His muse had begun to partake of melan- 
choly and religion—and a longer day might have dim- 


him a crown of honorable renown. Like a beautiful 


me, while the very echo of my footfall sounded as a) 
voice of reproach for breaking thus the repose of the med its lustre. Peace to his ashes—immortality wraps 
departed. My guide, occasionally, from custom and || his name! 

obsequiousness, kept directing my attention to the tombs Departing from Nottingham, and pursuing my course 
of the i/ustrious departed, but I was too deeply sunk in | through a country studded with some of those most 
the feeling of my pilgrimage to listen to him, until he | Princely mansions and beauteous cottages so indigenous 
exclaimed, ** And this is the monument of Shakspeare.” || to the character of England, after a walk of six miles, 
It was like a voice from the grave! Involuntarily I ‘I reached the village of Hacknell, the church of which 
knelt upon the stone which covers the ashes of the | is rendered memorable from containing the remains of 
poet, and for many minutes was sunk in the intensity of | Byron. 

veneration. Such moments are worth a whole existence ! It is a plain, barn-like building, surmounted by a kind 
They are the pure and holy feelings of the soul, unmixed. of squere tower. Within the church, near to the south 
with “baser matter.” Here lay the dust of him who | window, placed against the wall, is a marble tablet, 
had won, for himself, a garland of immortality—the | erected to his memory by his sister, Augusta Leigh, 
master of the human mind, who saw all qualities with a | denoting that bere lies the author of Childe Harold, 
learned spirit—who left nothing untouched, or slighted who died at Missolonghi, in the struggle for the national 
—who dived into the deepest recesses of the heart, and independence of Greece. I like the modest and unas- 
with a simplicity which is ever allied to genius, portrayed | suming appearance it presents, with its eflective inscrip- 
each passion, thought and feeling, with a fidelity which tion, “the author of Childe Harold,” a poem that 
leaves nothing to be wished for. The philosopher and contains all the wild and powerful imaginings of the 
the divine, the poet and the moralist, all can find, in his || poet, without the habiliments of creed or romance. 
pages, rich and varied stores. He has painted Virtue in The objections which are frequently thrown out against 
her loveliest colors, and Vice in her most abhorred forms. || his writings, reach not this work. A disregard of 
But I will not dwell further upon a subject, so rife with ‘| morality cannot be found in this poem, by the most fas- 


matter for the commentator and the critic. I profess | tidious. It is a perfect historical, critical, and philo- 
only, as millions do, a strong enthusiasm for the genius i sophical disquisition on the past and present ages. 
of Shakspeare—an ardent admiration of his character | Byron was one of those creatures which nature fashions 
and writings. || too finely for this every-day existence. He lived in an 

The shadows of night which had now taken the place | atmosphere peculiar to himself; he was conscious of his 
of the golden sunset—the full moon which was peeping superiority over the mass with whom incidental cireum- 
upwards in the east—the fluttering of the bat in the | stances called him to mingle, and feeling this conscious- 
gloomy shadows of the aisle, with the impatient tread of || ness, he despised the formal laws of society, and yield- 
the sexton, warned me that it was time to rouse from my | ing to the fiery impetus of his passions, incurred the 
abstraction, and bend my footsteps to the mansions of the | censure of the little and the ignorant; but he laughed at 
living. Slowly and reluctantly I turned me from the | their malice, while ¢hey shrunk from the combat when- 
shrine of the departed, and to mine inn returning, || ever he deigned to throw down the glove. 


“ Did soothly swear— As a poet, next to Shakspeare and Burns, he pos- 

Was aserteneunersane aie” 1 sessed, in the largest degree, the mens divinior. His 
‘| was the priceless quality of being conversant with the 
On the morning of the 4th of June, I reached Not- |! infinite variety of nature’s works. He saw each and 
tingham, the birthplace of Henry Kirke White, whose i every link of her illimitable chain at once, with a vivid- 
earthly course was finished in his twenty-first year. ‘| ness of conception, backed by an execution as vivid. 
The scene of one of his earliest productions, called | Poetry was the language of his life; he thought in it— 

“ Clifton Grove,” written at the age of sixteen, is in | felt in it, and its consequence is the unquenchuble fire 
the immediate neighborhcod—a beautiful grove on the which he has kindied upon the altar of immoriality. 
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And here he now lies, in the silence of the tomb, ming- 
ling his ashes with those of the mother who guarded his 
infancy, when his eagle eye rested on the lofty Lock- 
nygar, and he roamed, a young Highlander, with his 
bonnet and his plaid. 
that moment, transpired! His fame has gone abroad to 


the uttermost parts of earth. At the very moment 


when all eyes were upon him—when, in the meridian of 


his fame, as a patriot, he stood forward the champion of 
the land of olden glory, the angel of death spread her 
mantle around him, and quenched the light of his exis- 
tence on a foreign shore. 

It will perhaps be scarcely credited when I affirm 
that the inhabitants of the village hardly knew that the 
remains of Byron rested in their church—yet there they 
have the portrait of the poet over the door of a hostelrie, 
designated by the appellation of “* Byron’s Head.” “ T'o 


” 


what base uses may we not return.” Yet, perhaps, this 
village will be the watchword of future ages: the spot 
to which the pilgrims of genius will direct their steps, to 
render their homage at the sbrine of that meteor spirit. 
Having made my way to Liverpool, I found a speedy 
conveyance to “the land of mountain and of flood,” in 
the Solway steam packet, and landed near a sipall town, 
called Annan, the birthplace of the celebrated Scotch 
Divine, Edward Irving, latterly of the unknown tongue 
notoriety, as also that of the African traveller, Captain 


Clapperton. Fourteen miles from Annan, stands Dum- 


fries, where the poet, Burns, finished his bright and short- 


lived career. 
yard, is placed the mausoleum of the poet, in the vault 


of which are deposited his remains. Here we have a 


true emblem of the fate of neglected genius, and of the |, 


pride and pomp of parasitical mourners. Here stands a 
monument of most exquisite workmanship, to extol and 
record the talents of him who, when alive, could hardly | 
keep the tiends of penury from his humble hearth ; who, 
while the aspirations of his mighty genius were affording 
delight to thousands, was, himself, doomed to wither in 
neglect ; who, with a soul too independent to flatter, and 
too proud to beg, stood aloof in the solitary pride of his 
heart, till, like the stricken deer, neglected, shunned, 
and forgotten—he perished, the victim of a heartless 
world! 

It would be useless to search for or produce excuses 
to wipe away the indelible stain that must for ever rest 
on the age and country that thus allowed their darling 
The vices of the poet have been eagerly 
seized upon by the canting hypocrite—they have been 
brought forward as a justification for his not having been 
With a heart 


son to perish. 


protected and cherished, but in vain. 


alive to the precepts of nature, Burns saw mankind only | 


in their honest colorings. He had not the germs of cun- 
ning in his composition, consequently he was carried 
away by the impetus of his passions. He was no casuist 
that could study and fashion his conscience to all grades 
and times. He regarded mankind with an eye of equali- 
ty—kings, lords and knights were “but men for a 
shot,” and Lis manly and honest heart could never deign 
to forget its poor but fearless independence, “to flatter 


a blown-up fuel” for the sake of advancement. How 


What awful changes have, since 


In the north-west corner of the church- |) 
 rules—he wrote neither for the times, nor in the hope of 


|| tions, woman! 


OF GENIUS. 











'|he has been rewarded, all earth be witness, and all 

Here he lies in all the pageantry of pall 
His ashes have become the shrine at which 
the pilgrims of all countries render their devotions. His 
name is lisped by the Scottish infant in the lap of its 
mother, while it is lulled to repose by the warbling of 


| nature blush. 
!and marble. 


'his muse. It is a watchword to every northern heart— 
it is the proudest one next to the champion’s who 
secured to them their charter of national indepen- 


dence. But alas, he was cradled in proverty, and per- 


| ished in neglect! 


Had one twentieth part of the lucre which has been 
expended on this proud mausoleum been bestowed on 
_ him while living, it might have snatched him from the 
arms of sorrow and disease, and lengthened u life which 
was blighted in its prime. But it may be said of him as 
it was of Butler— He asked for bread, and they 
Some have argued that he should 
True 


gave him a stone.” 
have revealed his sufferings to the world. Never! 


genius will perish in pride of heart, sooner than solicit 


what its country should voluntarily bestow. 
| It is the duty of the wealthy and the titled to foster 
‘the flower of genius when blooming in a lowly soil—to 


‘nurture and protect the modest blossom, and transplant 
it to a more genial spot. By such conduct they exalt 
| their own fame by the inseparable link of generosity with 
| genius, a prouder and a nobler boast than the brightest 
blazon in their escutcheons of ancestral grandeur. 

As a poet, Burns founds his claims on the firmest basis 
—Nature. Like Shakspeare, he was fettered by no 
| reputation—his “ sweetest woodnotes wild " were sung 
without the most distant hope of future fame, or posthu- 


mous glory. They were the spontaneous effusions of un- 


| sophisticated nature. She was ever before his eyes, in the 


summer sheen or the autumn sear, the hoary winter, and 
its howling storms, and the last and best of God’s crea- 
She, it was, who first made him sound 
the lyre, whose strains will be heard while Nature 
spreads her mantle of beauty over dell, woodland, and 


thymy moor. 
Though not a lover of posthumous pageantry, I could 
not but admire the design of the sculptor, which repre- 


sents the poet standing in his rusty habiliments, with 


one hand on the shaft of the plough, and with the other, 

pressing his bonnet against his bosom, looking mildly, 

yes, majestically, to the genius of Caledonia, who is in 
‘the act of “of throwing her inspiring mantle around 

him.’ The idea is taken from the dedication of his 

works to the Caledonian Hunt, and the sculptor seems 
| to have caught, at once, the poet’s feeling. 

The figure of the bard is considered by those who 
remember him, exceedingly striking, and I was happy to 
hear so. The face realizes all that fancy could picture 
in a son of genius—a high and commanding forehead— 

“ Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a mau.” 

The features are strongly marked, but finely propor 
| tioned, and the body accords with all the manliness and 
| strength which one would conceive the rustic poet t 
have possessed; in short, such a figure as he Limeelf so 
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graphically describes in “ T'he Vision,” when the genius out o’ the poet's bottle,” I bade her farewell, delighted 


of Caledonia says— with an interview which can never be effaced from my 
“saw thy pulse’s maddening play recollection, but by the spoiler of all. 
Wild send thee pleasure’s devious way . 
Misted by haces" meteor ray— ve From Dumfries I next proceeded to the tomb of Scott, 
By passion driven, passing through a country of the most varied aspect, 
But yet the light which led astray, . : 
Was light from Heaven !” | Sometimes lost in the clouds that encompassed the peaks 


The muse of Caledonia may be described, also, in his of the mountains over which we had occasionally to 
’ : 


own words. climb—at others, traversing the most sylvan scenery, 


OER ee oe a | where not a brook, rivulet, river, tree, stone, or “border 
4 . , . 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen, | keep,” but what was allied to some legend of olden time. 
And sic a leg my bonnie Jean, a liens as 
Geubbenky peur & Having reached the small town of Melrose, so celebra- 
Sae straight, sae taper, tight, and clean, 


~ ted for its abbey, and so well known from the charm 
Nane else came near it.” 


with which the genius of Scott has invested it, I made 
Having subscribed my name among those of the many preparation for a ramble to Dryburgh Abbey, where 
pilgrims, in a book, deposited for that purpose in the repose the ashes of the poet with those of his ancestors, 
monument, I departed to intrude myself upon the society jn the family vault. To me, this pilgrimage had a 
of “bonny Jean.” In the immediate vicinity of the double interest; first, I had known him from infancy, 
charchyard is Burns’ street, where stood the humble and secondly, I had followed in the train of his funeral. 
mansion of the poet. It is a plain, unassuming, but’ fyen now he stands fresh before me, that tall, athletic 
withal, comfortable dwelling, and on the door was @) genre, crowned by that glorious cranium of genius, which, 
small brass plate, with the words‘ Mrs. Burns.’ Having | ; 
announced my name, and previously having forwarded a 
letter of introduction, I was at once admitted to her 
presence. She was not what the mind would be led to 
fashion her, from the poet’s description. Her features 


as he occasionally uncovered to acknowledge the many 
, salutations which greeted him on every hand, displayed 
| the mighty pile of forehead, that palace of the soul. 


The last time that I had beheld him, was in the May 
of 1830, in what is called the North Bridge of Edinburgh. 


were, and must ever have partaken of the sombre cast, | ; 
Notwithstanding the advanced season of the year, the 


but she retained, even at that day, a dark, intelligent 


. - weather was extremely cold, and against its inc r 
eye, and a well moulded forehead. Her figure was of y P gainst its inclemency, 


the poet was closely buttoned in an overcoat of olive 


the middle size ; and from appearance, I am of opinion, 
color—on his head was a hat of brimful dimensions, and 


must, at all times, have been bordering upon the en bon ‘ 
in his right hand he carried a stout oaken cudgel, which 


materially assisted him in his walk, it being well known 
that he suffered from a malformation in his right foot. 


point—she was, in short, what is called a buxom female. 
Our conversation, naturally enough, turned upon the poet, 
of whom she expressed herself in the most sensitive and 
proud terms, and when I ventured to say that I was 
afraid it would be long before we should look upon “ his 
like again,” she beautifully made answer in the dialect 
of her country; “ Ji’s hard to say that, sir. Nature is 
acunning quean, and she may ae day or ither gi'e ye 
as gude a poet, but this I am certain o’, she can never 


I was, at the time, in company with a young female, 
who had never seen him, and he was already close upon 
us, when I called her attention to him. Startled at my 
information, she involuntarily exclaimed, “ Eh! Who? 
Sir Walter Scott?” The sound of his name attracted 
his attention; he fixed his small grey eyes upon her, 


gi’e ye a better man!” | while a placid smile of pleasure at her surprise, played 


I asked her if theve was any particular time which he ' over his bold, intellectual, and strongly marked features. 
tates, deveen vo anti Daan ememenitenbe | Then suddenly dropping his eyes upon the ground, his 
“ Nane by ovatiaire, Poetry was a part 0’ hie exis- | usual custom, he moved briskly forward as if lost in his 


: ‘ f ‘ own communings. 
tence; but he himsel’ thought he used to write the maist plein 


My fair friend’s curiosity was, however, not to be so 


natural things after a walk in summer's afternoon, | 
easily satisfied; she insisted that we should follow in 


or in the dewy gloamin, for he was nane o’ ycr early | 
° ‘ ” . . 

risers, morning ower aften blinkin’ at him ere he closed “his wake.” I consented, and after some little time, 

his e’e, but that wasna a’ thegither his fault. Company “® beheld him accosted by a plain-looking individual, 


was fond o' him, and he was often obliged to be fond over whose brawny shoulders were thrown the simple 
fulds of a rachan, or, in other words, “a shepherd's 


0’ company.” 
afl plaid.” 


The truth of this remark was woo fatally verified in 
the fate of poor Burns. Their meeting was of the most cordial character, while, 

I told her I had just arrived from visiting the tomb of occasionally a loud “ guflaw” or laugh, broke from the 
Shakspeare. “And is it as braw as Robert's?” asked | stranger, in the sounds of which I imagined I could 
she, meaning her husband's. When I replied in the recognize those of a voice familiar. Crossing, therefore, 
negative, she exclaimed, “ Weel, that’s odd. I'm sure to the opposite side of the street, a full view of the 
it should be sae, for I've often heard him(Burns) say stranger’s face was presented to me. Who was it, gentle 
that Shakspeare was the greatest bving that God ever reader, think you? Who but the author of the “ Queen's 
gied to man.” | Wake,”"—James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, one of 

Having partaken of her hospitality, she quaintly| the far-famed heroes of the Noctes Ambrosianae. Two 
remarking *‘ Thai I wouldna be the waur o’ a toothfu’ of the mighty spirits of the day now moved before me, a 
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sight which only those who have feasted on their writings 
can truly and deliciously appreciate. 

They now turned their steps toward the Calton Hill, | 
that mountain of beauty and monumental pride, where, 
for the better 


intercourse, 


part of an hour, they continued in friendly 
while the shepherd’s rough, hale, hearty 
laugh made the welkin to ring around them. 

We had placed ourselves on one of the little stone 
benches with which the w 
for the convenience of the pedestrian, and by w 


saw the two poets would closely pass me. Speedily they | guage which he has 
approached, but though loud and joyous in their mirth, | 


I could not catch a single phrase, save Sir Walter's 
exclamation, “ James, that puls me in mine of a trick J 
played when at school.” 

This was said with such a Dorian accent, and with | 


such a burst of good humor, that it rings in my ears at | 


this very moment. They passed on, and we followed 


them. 


the publisher, and the well known partner of Sir Walter, | 


into which the novelist entered; while Hogg, wrapping 
his rachan tighter round his brawny chest—half walked 
—half leaped, till he mounted the steps of No. 17, of the 
seme street, and ensconced himself within the walls of 
Biackwood’s, aiias “‘ Old Ebony’s Sanctorum.” 

The school! The school! at which the author of 
Waverly was educated, kept ringing in my ears, and 
feeding the flame of my curiosity; accordingly, next 


morning I was early astir to find out the first seminary | 


I fortunately happened to be 
, @ writer to the Signet, 


of the Great Unknown. 
acquainted with a Mr. F 
or in another phrase, an Attorney at Law. 
quently heard him, with an honest pride, boast of his 
having been a class-fellow of Sir Walter's, and to him. 
therefore, | immediately directed my course, and gained 
the following clue to the gratification of my curiosity. 

“You ken Bristo Port?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“ And you ken Hamilton’s Entry there ?” 

I replied I did. 

“ Well, it was just there that Watty and myself first | 
learned our A. B. C.” 

Brief as was the information, it was enough, and sal- 


said the lawyer. 


lying forth, I traversed some dozen lanes, wynds and 


closes, where once stood the dwellings of the lords of | 


Scotland, till at length I found myself at the spot de- 
scribed by the lawyer. 
It is situated in what is termed the old town of Edin- 


burgh, at a short distance from the university of that | 
city, and near to the only remaining part of the ancient 


wall, which, in days of yore, surrounded the same. 


Bristo Port was then the southern port, or entrance to | 
the city, and, at a short clistance from this, stands a lane i 


or close—the latter, however, being “ more gcermain to 
the matter.” 


jis most contracted in its dimensions, and now inhabited || 


by the poorest classes, 
the ‘“‘Schocl Room,” 
dwellings for the residence of humble families. 

It was here, in the year 17 
eare of a Mr. Leechman, first commenced his scholarship, 


now converted jnto several little 


|| Room.”’ 


valks of this hill are furnished, || dows faintly admitting the light. 
hich 4) great magician first imbibe the rudiments of that lan- 


The two poets parted at the door of Constable, 


I had fre-) 


This close, designated Hamilton's Entry, | 


On the north side of it stands | 


76, that Sir Walter, under the 


WEALTH. 





‘| and at which seminary he remained till the autumn of 


1779, when he was removed to the High School of 
Edinburgh, as a pupil of the first class, then under the 
tuition of a Mr. Fraser, and there finished his prepara- 


‘tory course of classical study, under the celebrated 


Doctor Alexander Adams. But to return to the “ School 
In the days of Scott’s pilgrimage, it must have 
been a low, gloomy apartment, with three narrow win- 
In this place did that 


so marvellously fashioned into 
whatever form his exuberant fancy has been pleased to 
give existence to. 

Not far from this, also, stands the birthplace of the 
|| Poet—a spot which, singular to say, is little known to 
| the admirers of his genius. 

It is situated at the head of an alley, named the 
College Wynd, a short distance from “ The Sehool.” 
Like the other houses of the olden part of Edinburgh, it 
is divided into a series of flats, each being inhabited by 
a distinct family. In the second flat of the tenement 
resided the father of the poet, Walter Scott Esq., writer 
| to the Signet, and in which the poet was born. The 
| house was standing four years ago, and might have been 

recognized by a book-stall placed at the entrance of the 

building—but enough of this. I pretend only to give a 

sketch of my rambles to the tombs of departed genius. 


rat ary 
OCEAN’S WEALTH. 


J. H. 
On the sandy floor of Ocean, 

| And its beds of ancient stone, 

| Which neither sound nor motion, 

| Since Creation’s hour, have known, 
I What heaps of countless treasure, 

| And what hosts of bodies sleep, 

i} What gifts to Fame or Pleasure 
! 
| 
| 


BY REV. CLINCH. 


Lie a thousand fathoms deep! 


} There, side by side, for ages, 
Lie Mammon and his slaves ;— 
Lo! they keep the golden wages 
Which they toiled for—in the waves; 
There, on one quiet pillow, 
The bones of foemen rest 
Who sent, above the billow, 
Death to each other’s breast. 


There gems and jewels gleaming 
In heaps of priceless height, 

E’en in the darkness, seeming 

1] To flash with innate light; 

Yet she who rests beside them, 
The youthful and the fair, 

} Seeks not to twine and braid them 

Within her streaming hair. 


More rich thy caves time-hallowed, 
Than the land, old Ocean wide, 
More life thy depths have swallowed 

1} Than breathes above thy tide; 


| And in thy dark depressions, 

i Death more enjoys his store, 

Than those, ’mid earth’s professions, 
Who dave, and yet are poor. 


|| Boston, 1840, 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The desolation which grieved the eye of the lovers of 
the drama in its nobler walks, subsequent to the surrender of 
Niblo’s, by Mr. Wallack, has been brightened and dispelled by 
the appearance of Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff on the Park boards. 
The piece selected for their opening was ‘The Hunchback ;’ 
and afull house assembled, to reap that delight which had al- 
ready filled many a breast when dispensed by the same talented 
artists at another establishmeut. Although suffering from ill- 
ness, Miss Vandenhoff’s Julia was characterised by the same 
beauty of conception and execution which have heretofore | 
elicited from us the tribute of admiration; while the Master 
Walter of her father fully embodied the ripe and skilful analy- 
sis of his powerful mind. 

We interrupt the course of our detail of their performances 
at this point, to express some strictures upon what professes to 
be acriticism upon Miss Vandenhoff’s Julia, which marred the 
pages of the “ Spiritof the Times” of the I!th inst. We are || 
unaccustomed to discuss in our work the opinions of our cotem- 
poraries which may differ from our own, preferring that the 
calm, unbiased judgment, which it is our endeavor on all occa- 
sions and of all individuals to express, should, of itself, from 
time to time, elicit respect without the aid of comparison. But 
the article referred to is distinguished by an insanity of perver- 
sity, and an evident substitution of personal prejudice for 
honest eritical acumen, demanding a rejoinder. What that 
prejudice is, and how engendered, whatever may be our conjec- 
tures, we will not step behind the curtain to inquire. We 
early perceived its action; and we believe iteven induced its | 
possessor so far to forget himself as to record an adverse pre- 
judgment anticipatory of Miss Vandenhoff’s appearance; at any \ 
rate influencing him, in defiaace of self-respect, seldom to refer || 
to her without the ebullition of some sarcastic bile fully indica- 
tive of the fountain whence it emanated. Were Miss Van- 
denhoff an assuming pretender, deficient in talent, and depen- 
dant for success, in their stead, solely upon beauty of person and 
the fulsome encomia of friends, such a course might be ex- 
cusable; butshe is as far removed from such a character as is 
the zenith from the nadir. We quote a passage from the | 
article referred to. i| 

“Beyond the possibility of a doubt. we believe her perform- || 
ance of ‘ Julia’ on Monday evening to have been one of the most 
crude and faulty attempts ever witnessed ; we ean recollect but 
one or two worse. Our condemnation extends both to her con- 
ception and her execution of the part. In the former, she seem- 
ed to lose sight altogether of the delicacy of feeling which should 
characterise the Julia of Sheridan Knowles. Love and pride 
should struggle in her breast, tempered by a refinement of feel- 
ing and a purity of sentiment which her secluded education had 
imparted to a soul, by nature warm and noble. If the fervency 
of her passion, the violence of her wounded pride, should find 
nocheck inthe delicacy naturalto her sex, sufficient restraints 
exist in the usages of the society into which she is thrown, and 
her deference for a guardian and teacher who has won all her 
respect and affection. * * * But if her conception were 
faulty, so was her execution of the part. Literally it outdid 
termagant.” 

The reader, perhaps, after the perusal of such a passage, || 
which, in its rash severity, plainly ‘o’erleaps its sell, and falls | 
o’the other side,’ and is distinguished by a falsity of criticiem | 
80 peculiar as to excite a smile, may wonder at our attempt to 
overthrow a fabric which has crumbled to ruins by its own 
Weight and the weakness of its materials. We are halfinclined, 
as it is, to lay down our pen and throw what has already been 
Written upon the fire, but lest one unreflecting mind should 
be prejudiced by what we reprehend against an actress of the 
loftiest talent, we will persevere. 

The soi-disant criticism of the * Times’ proceeds to deal un- 
Measured condemnation. In the first act “ she lacks that grace- | 
ful ease and playfulness which belong to the simple and enthu- 
Binstic May-queen.” Subsequently, “ she divests the character 
of that pathos which has so moved us when presented by others ;” 
and in the fourth act she “is continually rushieg about the 
stage, declaiming at the top of her lungs and working up every 
Period into a noisy climax—it is absolute rant.” In reference 
to her conception of the part, we have before recorded our 
*piuion that its originality and beauty made it one of the pre- 
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In the first act, there is 
dignified gentleness and vet a gushing fervency of spirit, as en- 
livened by playfulness as the character really admits. In the 
second, her treatment of Sir Thomas, to quote our own language, 


cious gems of her performance of it. 


“did not exhibit, as in almost, if not every previous instance, a 
heartless levity and contempt for him, but a mere thoughtless- 
ness, the result of circumstances, not a perversion of the heart.” 
In the remaining acts, the intensity of passion at times burstirg 
forth is relieved by a melting tenderness. What, notwith- 
stauding the condemnation of our quasi critic, can exceed the 
‘pathos’ of her sorrow at the destruction of Clifford's letter—of 
her parting from him after he has told her she may be his with 
honor—of her address to Master Walter, ‘save a father’s name, 
thou hast alla father been;’ ‘chide on, but turn to me’—call- 
ing, as they did, the tears of sympathy to every eye? 

And now for the passion of the fifth act, so particularly con- 
demned. Let the reader call to mind the address of Julia to 
Master Walter. A portion of it reads, 

“ Lay thy account to live 
A smileless life, die an unpitied death— 


Abhorred, abandoned of thy k.1d—as one 
Who had the guarding of a young maid’s peace. 
~ om a * * 


I'm young, rash, inerperienced—tempted 
By most insufferable misery ! 
Bold, desperate, and reckless! 


* * [tell thee, at his feet 
Pit fall a corse—ere mount his bridal bed !” 


What do these lines indicate but the very frenzy of passion— 
careless of offence, forgetful of conventional decorum, respect, 
duty, womanly delicacy—all! Yes—scarcely halting on the 
verge of madness! And yet, in the opinion of our critic, “ the 


fervency of passion should be checked by the usages of the soci- 


ety into which she is thrown, and her deference for a guardian 
and teacher, who has won all her respect and affection!” But 
enough. Let the author of the play be the umpire. Master 
Walter is made to say, 

* What wast thou then with wounded pride? A thing 

To leap into a torrent! throw itself 


Froma precipice! Rushintofire ! 
Thy madness |” 


T saw 


A word of Miss Vandenhofl’s enunciation. To our critic, it 
‘is formal and precise—too like that of a school-girl reciting 
to a watchful mistress.” And yet the lady can rant so impetu- 
ously, as to outdo termagant! A smile is again excited at the 
incompatibility of these assertions. Wt is not the first time, 
however, that a true beauty has been condemned as a defect, 
by the fiat of one wilfully or mentally incapable of appreciating 
it. With what unbounded gratification does every student of 


| our language, accustomed to its analysis, drink in the pure, 


distinet, and admirable enunciation of Miss Vandenhoff ; almost 
faultless in intonation, and enabling every syllable, in its just 
proportions, to be distinctly heard in every quarter of the 
house! 

Before concluding his anathema, our critic admits that Miss 
Vandenhoff may have talent, and fearful that his previous re- 
marks may recoilaipon their author, endeavors to screen him- 
self by explanations and partial retractions. They only avail 
to nullify the effect of his article, as a sound paper, and to 
excite pity for the feelings which gave it an existence. 

The ‘ Hanchback’ was followed by the ‘Stranger ;’ in which 
Mrs. Haller was so sweetly performed by Miss Vandewhoff, as 
to create astonishment that so much impression could be made 
in the character. ‘Richelieu’ sueceeded a repetition of the 
‘Hunchback,’ and Mr. Vandenhoff, in his conception and exe- 
cution of the part ofthe crafty Cardinal, redoubled the lofty esti- 
mate placed upon his talents. Julia de Montemar, in the hands 
of Miss Vandenhoff received ample justice. ‘lon’ was also play- 
ed; and without bias or flattery, it may be boldly declared, 
that Miss Vandenhoff surpassed the expectations of her warmest 
friends, and proved that her undertaking, so far from being 


tl presumption, was prompted by the dictates of a genius, confi- 


dent of its own sufficient powers. The Adrastus of Mr. Van- 
denhoff is deserving of more particular attention, than we can, 
at present, bestow on it. 
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SUNG BY MISS SHJRREFF. 


COMPOSED BY THE AUTHORESS OF “WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER.” 
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A-mid the glow Of pomp and show - - ’Tis mine with willing 
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Thou peer - less Queen of Beauty! I would not 
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Could I display 
Unbounded sway, 
And rule the world at pleasure, 
I'd freely bear 
The toil and care 
That thou might’st have the treasure: 
I would decree 
That all should be 
Observant to revere thee, 
With bended knee 
Most courteously 
Though Princes, Kings, were near thee ! 
With bended knee, &c. 












































3 I'd deck thy throne 

With gems alone 

Of Earth, and Sea, the rarest, 
And then unfold 
A “Cloth of Gold” 

To kiss thy footsteps fairest ! 
At honours call 
I'll venture all 

Nor shrink from sternest duty ; 
Court even death 
To win thy wreath 

Thou peerless Queen of Beanty! 

Court even death &c. 
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Diary 1n America: 7. K. & P. G. Collins.—This is the 
second series of Marryat’s Diary, and let be said what may of 
his frequent errors, his rambling, barren and inelegant style, and 
his superficiality of observation, there is much excellent satire, 
real wit, and a good deal of sound sense. Our general remarks 
upon his former series will apply fully to this, and may be re- 
ferred to for a fuller review. He treats, in the present book, of 
| “Tenveiling,” * Stage Coaches,’ ‘ Hotels,’ ‘Steamboats,’ ‘ Goverm 

meot,’ ‘Women,’ and the like themes—and we most heartily 
and especially concur in his views of ‘ Bar-rooms,’ ‘ Stage 
Coaches,’ ‘ Women,’ and ‘ Patriotism.’ One occasionally gets 
angry at misrepresentation, but there is a sufficient dose of 
wholesome and coudemnatory truth, which, despite its nause- 
ating qualities, must be swallowed. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 

We have received late advices from the several publishers at 
Philadelphia, whose issues we have usually been favored with, 
that they have been all regularly despatched so soon as pub- 
lished. We have reason to believe that some packeges have 
not come to hand. If our suspicions be just, we hope that the 
carelessness or inattention which have compelled us to com- | 
plain, may command examination. 

Letrers From THE Otp Wortp. Harper & Brothers.— 
Although the authorship of the two volumes bearing this title, ! 
is attributed on the title page, vaguely to a lady of New York, || 
the frequent publication of her name in various journals, an- 
ticipatory of the issue of the work, authorises us to announce it 
to be from the pen of Mrs. Haight. A portion of these letters, 
and of asecoud series which is in due time to follow, was origi- 
nally given to the world in the columns of a newspaper. The 
attention attracted by them occasioned that solicitation on the 
part of the friends of the authoress for their publication in a 
more substantial form, which succeeded in overcoming her | 
diffidence, aud in favoring the community with what must, of | Fricnt: Carey & Hart.—We condemned ‘Nan Darrell, the 
necessity and at once, take rank as a standard work. We re- || previous novel, by the authoress of this, as being beneath eriti- 
ccd, with delight, the high value which the perusal of these | cism in every thing but the possession of an interest, which 
letters has led us to place upon them. Their strong, pepicu- | chained attention. With an equal degree of the only good 
ous, comprehensive style is adorned by a clear, pa™shed, | quality of that work, ‘Fright’ possesses others which lead ust 
smooth, elegant and glowiug diction; while an occasioual burst recommend it without hesitation.— Wiley & Putnam, 
of eloquent eathusiasin enhances the gratificationof the reader. | 
The matcrials display the exercise of close powers of observa- | ees ‘ 
tion, and a lucid judgment, refined by an exquisite taste and | EDITORS’ TABLE. 
elevated by a fervent imagination. We kuow not, inaword, oss or rue Lexinctox.—The paramount subject of inte. 
when we have derived greater pleasure from a work of the kind ; || rest, at the present period, and that of the most painful che 
and hail its advent as a fresh contribution to the imperishable racter, is the destruction of the steamboat Lexington by fir, 
stores of literature. | on Long Island Sound. It will form an era in steamboat nav- 

Prererment: Harper & Brothers—Mrs. Charles Gore, a gation in this quarter of the union, as the dreadful catastrophes 
lady of brilliant reputation, is the authoress of this novel. It), attending the Home, the MoseLLe and Oronoko have in othen 
is full of interest, well comparing with her former efforts. The | more remote—and, also, a more grievous era in the hearts of 
scene is laid in England, and the pleasing, domestic plot is | thousands who mourn the sudden bereavement of beloved rele 

happily managed. tives and friends, by the terrible event. It is when death come 

Voices of tHe Nicut: John Owen.—The annunciation of _ under such circumstances, that its features are direct, and its 
the name of Henry W. Longfellow, as author of the poems desolation most appalling. The heart shrinks from the conte 
combined wader this title, isa sufficient guaranty that nothing , plation of the bitter agony--itself worse than destructia: 
of questionable merit can be found among them; but a perusal! those doomed sufferers in the hour of their peril and despair. 
induces a far more honorable decision ; and suffices to increase Without injustice to the kind-heartedness and skill of the deal, 
the reputation of Mr. Longfellow, and to establish him, if in- | jt may be presumed that, had an officer of more coolness beet 
deed he were not already firmly so, as a poct of the first order. || jn command of the boat, many lives might have been sav 
His versification is smooth and accurate; and there is that | [jjness had detained Captain Vanderbilt from his station # 
spirit-melody in his poems, not to be measured by the rule and || duties. His unsurpassed energy and decision of char 
plumet of criticism, but capable of defying such restraint wonderful quickness, and reach of judgment, and impurtu 
and soaring, free as air,torenown. Mr. Longfellow happily | ble calmness and resolution im the moment of danger, indut 
fetters his imagination in flowing strains; increasing the charm sad regrets at the bodily ill which confined him to his 


of his productions. The ‘Hymn to the night,’ | But regrets cannot snatch one body from the grave—or ¢ 
back one spirit of the lost ones from its eternal rest! 


True Aims or Lire: Wiley & Putnam.—This is the title of 
a little book comprehending an address delivered before the 
Alumni of the University in July last, by Cornelius Matthew, 
It is sound in its philosophy, clear in its deductions, comprehep- 
sive in its exhortations, and occasionally rises into eloquence, 













I heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 
* * * . 


Sreruen Paice, Esq.—In the sudden death of the 
manager of the Park Theatre, the drama in this country 
lost one of its pioneers. Mr. Price had been, for upward 
thirty years, we believe, a manager of the Park; and 
' public probably owe to his energy and activity in the ¢ 
of the establishment, the gratificaton experienced from 
talents of many of the most prominent artists of past years 
matters not that his personal interest demanded such 
Tue Spervrine: 7. AX. & P. G. Collins. —This novel, a re-| Shakspeare wrote for bread—but his works are not the 

" : ,| treasured and immortal ; and this consideration should, 
publication, by Capt. Chamier, author of the ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ | Boukslece, Gace cubanee the compet trib diner 
eic., is a stirring, interesting, very well written sea story, with Pri 7 Ah h be hi iat failing’ 
a good plot and nothing particularly soaring, or, on the other | porch etn ray Te ee i not 
hand amenable to censure. It is read with pleasure, and in hasanter, © any Ronest ann whese werd npodel 
the respects mentioned, does credit to its author. It is question- | to secure it ; so admirable a trait, thet in eemembrane 
able whether the moral conveyed by the ultimate success of its 
hero, after a life of crime—that crime excusable indeed in ade- | 
gree—does not militate against the extent of the favor it might 
otherwise receive; but the departure from the requisitions of 
the thinking portion of the reading community, in this respect, 
is by no means so flagrant as to be particularly reprehensible.— 
Wiley & Putnam. 


. * 
From the cool cisterns of the midnight aii 
My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, 
From those deep cisterns flows— 
is grand, sublime, yet full of a sweet simplicity. It is the one i 
glistening diamond among the gems that accompany it. 


many a weakness is buried in oblivion. 


Noticr.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commentt* 
May or November. All subscriptions expire, either, with 
April or October number. Persons receiving the frst ® 
of a new velume are considered as subscribers for the ¥ 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. 
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